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WO now we know where we are; at least, we 
have been given a pre-view of the Parliamentary 
chess-board with the pieces set as Mr. Churchill 
plans to arrange them in preparation for an appeal 
to the electorate. The Coalition is to continue 
until the war with Germany is “effectively and 
officially ” finished—a consummation whose date 
is very tentatively predicted by the Prime Minister 
as likely to be between spring and midsummer of 
next year. Thereupon the Coalition will be dis- 
solved; but, in order to allow time for arrange- 
ments whereby men and women in the Services 
can vote, polling will not take place for three 
months or thereabouts. In the interim a Govern- 
ment of caretakers, predominantly Tory in com- 
plexion, will hold office under Mr. Churchill. 
That is, in military language, D-day for the elec- 
torate is to be approximately “ Omega-Day 
- 90”; and, from Omega-Day until polling, Par- 
liament will revert to normal Party procedure, 
with Labour heading an official Opposition. 

The Prime Minister expressed his confidence 
that this plan ‘would be accepted by all Parties. 
It was a natural assumption, and Mr. Churchill 
did not trouble to disguise his readiness to make 
full use of the tactical strength of his position. If 
the Labour Party assumed “the measureless 
responsibility ” of withdrawing from the Coalition 
in advance of his time-table, he would hold an 
immediate election, invoke the nation’s “ fierce 
resentment” against the breakers of unity, and 
ask for a mandate to carry on the war to a vic- 
torious conclusion. He would get it. It is a 
safe forecast that the Parliamentary pattern 
wil! shape itself broadly as the Prime Minister 
desires or—should we not say?—dictates. The 
implications call for clear thinking by the parties 
of the Left. 

The strongest argument that could be put for- 
ward for continuance of the Coalition has now 
gone by the board. It might have been urged 
that, in the critical period following the end of 
military Operations in Germany, the participation 
of Labour Ministers in. shaping the terms of 
occupation and the peace settlement would be of 
inestimable value. But in this phase they are no 
lonzer to have a place in Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet : 





it is a Tory Government which will determine 
our immediate post-war policy in European 
affairs. There remains the question whether, in 
the domestic field, the Coalition will place on 
the Statute Book, between now and the General 
Election, legislation representing real social pro- 
gress. There are projects in plenty. The White 
Papers on social insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, national health service and employment 
policy offer scope for Bills which would furnish 
ample grist for the Parliamentary mill during the 
next nine months. There is urgent need, too, 
for measures to deal effectively with post-war 
housing problems, to regulate the future location 
of industries, and to control the transition from 
war to peace production. If the Labour 
Ministers can overcome the disabilities of being 
imprisoned by Mr. Churchill in a Parliamentary 
Zariba, and can force through legislation which is 
at least a half-way house to the radical economic 
reconstruction which Britain’s situation demands, 
they will not only be able to claim electoral credit 
for their achievement; they wiil have done good 
service to the country. 

We wish we could discern omens more pro- 
pitious. The one product of “unity and com- 
promise” during this Parliamentary autumn has 
been a misnamed Town and Country Planning 
Bill whose limited scope effectively nullifies hopes 
of rational area or regional planning, and whose 
compensation clauses (with all but a tiny minority 
of landlords now classed as “ owner-occupiers ” 
entitled to inflated 1945 prices for their property) 
will saddle local authorities with a crippling 
financial burden in rebuilding even blitzed areas. 
In a political atmosphere already redolent, as the 
Prime Minister admits, with “the odour of dis- 
solution,” the Tory majority in the Coalition are 
preparing to fight a stern rearguard action in 
defence of vested interests. Not for nothing did 
Mr. Erskine Hill warn the Prime Minister in 
Tuesday’s debate that the only way to obviate 
“controversy” in the House would be to post- 
pone all controversial Bills, ie., all Bills not 
acceptable to the more hard-faced Tories. Not 
for nothing has the Conservative Party appointed 
as its new chairman the adroitly reactionary Mr. 
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Assheton, whose tenure of the Financial Secre- 
taryship of the Treasury has given him useful 
practice in marshalling the “we cannot afford it” 
arguments against progress in any direction. 

That the Tory election managers will decide 
to give some sops to Cerberus between now and 
election day, we do not doubt. But we are unabie 
to share the confidence which now appears to 
imbue the Manchester Guardian, that great re- 
forms will emanate from this Coalition. Over 
the rights of property in relation to human and 
moral values the differences between Right and 
Left are too profound for any compromise to 
bridge. The war will roll on of its own dread 
momentum; the rebuilding of peace will have no 
effective beginning until the electorate decides 
into whose hands the task is to be entrusted. It 
is at least possible that the electorate will be so 
disillusioned with National government (which 
it knows well enough, is really Tory government) 
that it will put Labour into power. That will 
be a great opportunity—probably, if Labour 
misses it, its last opportunity. It will be magnifi- 
cent if by that time Labour has formulated a 
practical programme of drastic social change and 
has a team of leaders who know what they want 
and resolutely fight for it 


The American Elections 


Though Tuesday’s American election will 
rank among the most important in world history, 
few observers would risk a confident prediction. 
The latest Gallup poll gives Mr. Roosevelt a 
majority of only 51 per cent. in the total 
electorate ; but the voting for the presidential 
electoral college is by States and a change by «a 
narrow margin in such a pivotal unit as New York 
State might decide the issue. It is said that the 
Republicans are winning over the Italians and 
Poles, both of them important factors in this 
State. On the other hand, the New York Times, 
which wie'ds much influence and not in its own 
State only, though it opposed Mr. Roosevelt in 
1940, is now supporting him, mainly because a 
party so mixed as the Republicans is likely to 
swing towards Isolation. The : 


leader of the 
‘ Willkie ’’ Republicans in California has taken 
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the same line. It should help the President that 
registration has been heavier than it was four 
years ago, probably because the C.1.0. was active 
in getting workers to enrol. The soldiers’ vote, 
which will delay the final declaration of the result 
for over a month, is also likely to be heavier than 
was expected. These are good omens and it is 
the general feeling that Governor Dewey’s 
personality hardly measures up to Presidential 
stature. But the Republicans usually do well in 
periods of prosperity, and their slogan “ it’s 
time for a change ”’ is well aimed at the unthinking 
voter. They had to promise, however, to change 
nothing in the social measures of the New Deal, 
the direction of foreign policy or the conduct of 
the war—a confession of which the President made 
a brilliant ironical use. But Congress also has to 
be considered, and here the Democrats may fare 
worse than in the vote for the presidency. 


Order and Arms 


The problem of dealing with the fighting men 
of the Maguis, the F.F.1., has been happily 
solved by their incorporation in the regular army, 
under their own officers in their own comradely 
units. But General de Gaulle’s demand for 
the disbandment of other irregular formations, 
notably the mu/ices patriotiques, is causing trouble. 
These did little fighting, but acted as a popular 
police against the active collaborationists and their 
spies. The case for disarming them is (a) that 
the army, still miserably equipped, needs their 
weapons, and (6) that the interests of order are 
prejudiced by the operations of a guerrilla police 
which is not subject to the central authority of the 
Republic. The Council of Resistance has pro- 
tested, and it is said that the two Communist 
Ministers in the Government threatened at one 
moment to resign. It now looks as if the trouble 


will be averted by compromise. The decision 
stands, but the milice will be disarmed not 
disbanded. ‘The disarmament of a citizen militia 


was always in French history a risky business. 
It was the attempt of the Versailles Government 
to snatch the cherished guns of the National 
Guard that drove the Parisians into the revolt of 
the Commune. In the present instance the real 
trouble is that the Movement of Resistance 
distrusts the intentions of the Government in 
at least two matters. The purge of the traitors 
does: not go fast enough for its liking; nor is it 
sure that the Government means business in the 
socialisation of the key industries. 


Can Franco Last ? 

Ever since Franco overthrew the Spanish 
Republic he has been able to count on the tacit 
and sometimes avowed support of a Tory foreign 
policy. In spite of his open sympathy with 
Hitler, the dispatch of the Blue Division to the 
Russian Front, and the material assistance which 
Spanish industry and trade have given to the 
Nazi war effort, Franco has seen littl more 
evidence of hostility from this country than 
some very formal and diplomatic protests. It 
is time—as Alvarez del Vayo said with some 
vigour in Reynolds last week—to put an end 
to Tory backing of Franco and the Falange. 
With the liberation of France, Franco is isolated 


both physically and politically from his Nazi 
backers. The successes of the Spanish units 


fighting with the F.F.J. have not only provided 
an inspiration for a new outbreak of partisan 
warfare in many of the mountain districts of 
Spain, but have secured the Spanish Republicans 
in southern France the right to organise them- 
selves again in an open political fashion. The 
Congress for the Liberation and Reconquest of 
Spain which is now taking place in Toulouse 
and to which Senor Negrin is said to be going 


from this country, should be the first step towards 
a united democratic opposition. It is difficult 
to judge from the confused reports reaching 


London just how far this Congress is linked to 
the “Supreme Junta of National Unity,”’ the 
body forme by the opposition in Madrid last 
clear that the Junta is in exist- 


year, but it seems 
: main internal 


nee and that it is directing the 


struggle against Franco. Until last week, the 
Republicans had the use of Radio Toulouse for 
propaganda purposes. Then (presumably on 
orders from Paris ?) this facility was denied them. 
If a representative body emerges from the 
Toulouse Congress, we hope the French wilt 
again make radio facilities available to it. De 
Gaulle is said to have feared that Allied recog- 
nition would have been withheld, if he had not 
taken some steps to restrict Republican activity. 
But, as reliable correspondents have reported 
in the last few days, most of the stories of Spanish 
partisans crossing the frontier in large numbers 
were part of the general scare which has been 
raised about the Red Menace in southern France. 
Reports from Spain confirm that the Franco 
Government is nearer collapse than’ at any time 
since it seized power. But to overthrow it 
two things are required. First, a united opposi- 
tion. Second, that British foreign policy should 
no longer regard Franco Spain as the object of 
conciliation and appeasement. 


End of the Slovak Rising 


Ruthenia, the easternmost province of Czecho- 
slovakia, is being occupied by the Red Army ; 
further to the west, in Slovakia, the Allied cause 
has suffered a setback. The Slovak rising, which 
for two months constituted a considerable threat 
to the German rear, has been crushed, and,tens 
of thousands of Slovak patriots have had to take 
to the woods. Thus, although another revolution 
has ended in tragedy while help seemed close at 
hand—for a number of reasons—it is not another 
Warsaw. The initial success of the rising sur- 
passed all expectations. The meticulously pre- 
pared plot was pulled off almost without a hitch. 
The Bratislava puppet Government’s army, 
police, gendarmerie and civil service went over 
en bloc to join forces with the resistance move- 
ments of the Czechoslovak Government and the 
Communist Party. The majority of the Slovak 
people were ready to accept the authority of the 
newly constituted Slovak National Council and 
its programme of loyalty to the Czechoslovak 
Republic. With one stroke the revolt united the 
Slovak people and cleansed them from the stigma 
of collaborationism. The Slovaks have made it 
clear that they want a strong Czechoslovakia, but 
a Czechoslovakia in which they will be equal 
partners. The constitutional problems thus 
raised will have to wait for their solution, for, in 
President Bene’’s view, they cannot be decided by 
a Government in exile. But there is no doubt 
that the conception of one Czechoslovak nation, 
which was so strongly upheld, is dead. For two 
months, political and public administration in 
liberated Slovakia were directed by the Slovak 
National Council in the name of the free and 
independent Slovak nation. It was a remarkable 
achievement. Until a few days ago, life in Banska 
Bystrica and other liberated Slovak towns 
appeared almost normal. Railways and buses 
were running ; factories and offices working. Free 
Slovakia had her own radio and press. Money 
and food, sent to central Slovakia in advance, were 
plentiful ; so were troops and volunteers to fight 
the Germans. Free Slovakia, however, was 
desperately short of arms, especially heavy 
equipment ; and Germany’s success in holding 
the exit from the Dukla Pass prevented timely aid 
arriving from the Russians. 


Persian Oil 

A situation fraught with disagreeable poss!- 
bilities has arisen in consequence of the Persian 
Government’s refusal to grant the U.S.S.R. 
rights forthwith to exploit oil in the area of 
northern Persia occupied by Russian troops. The 
attitude adopted by M. Saed, the Persian Prime 
Minister, was that there could be no question 
of granting oil concessions to anybody untii after 
the war. This formula, of course, was a pretty 
thin cloak covering his real fear that a concession 
granted to a Russian State Monopoly in Persia 
would mean the end of Persian independence. 
However that may be, M. Kavtaradze, the Envoy 
sent by Moscow to Teheran to negotiate the 
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concession, was in a position to retort to M. Saed 
that the British Government is a: partner in the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, and that both that 
coneern and its American competitors. have long 
had representatives in Teheran seeking further 
oil-drilling rights. That the Russians suspected 
Anglo-American intrigues behind the Persian 
refusal is only too probable. Their immediate 
reaction has been to accuse M. Saed of flouting 
the popular will, without a Parliamentary 
mandate. Under the auspices of the Persian- 
Soviet Cultural Society a “ Freedom Front” 
is becoming active in Teheran ; and there have 
been attacks in the Moscow press on the Shah 
for holding up Lend Lease supplies destined 
for the U.S.S.R., and thus infringing the Russo- 
Persian Treaty. 


What’s Wrong with the Cotton Industry 


The Cotton Textile Mission to the United 
States, headed by Sir Frank Platt, the Cotton 
Controller, and including trade unions, as well as 
business representatives, has come home to report 
that the British cotton industry is obsolete, 
ill-organised and consequently unproductive, and 
to institute most unflattering comparisons between 
British and American methods of production, 
In terms of output per man-hour, British pro- 
duction is below American “ by approximately 
18 to 49 per cent. in spinning, by 80 to 85 per cent. 
in winding, by 79 to 89 per cent. in beaming and 
by 56 to 67 per cent. in weaving.”” The essential 
causes of the disparity are clear: a large part of 
the industry’s equipment is obsolete ; its organisa- 
tion is suchasto preclude, except in certain branches 
of spinning, standardisation and large-scale 
production ; and both its. management and its 
labour force are highly conservative and disposed 
to resist adaptation to modern technique. 
Technically, the remedies are no less clear, and the 
Report lays them down categorically. But what 
hope is there of their adoption while the industry 
remains under its present hopelessly divided 
control? Technique depends on organisation, 
as much in cotton as in coal mining. The recent 
American Report which told home-truths to the 
coal industry has been suppressed ; and there 
are doubtless some who would have wished to 
suppress this purely British Report. We are 
left wondering from how many other essential 
industries candid investigators would be com- 
pelled to bring back similar tidings and wondering 
also what signs there are that the Government is 
at all alive to the implications of such well- 
authenticated White Papers as this. 


The Monopolists’ Dream of Heaven 


If the Government were aware of these implica- 
tions, would it have appointed Sir Charles 
Bruce-Gardner to take charge of its arrangements 
for the change-over of industry to a peace footing? 
We do not dispute Sir Charles’ abilities as 2 
financier and manipulator of business concerns 
we know that he was Mr. Montague Norman's 
right hand in the Bank’s deakngs with industry 
during the Restrictive Thirties. We know, too, 
that he was the Chairman of the Committee of 
the Federation of British Industries which has 
just issued its report on the Organisation of 
British Industry; and we are led thereby to 
suppose that the Government agrees in the main 
with the F.B.I. about what needs to be done. 
The F.B.I’s Report is, from start to finish, 
neither more nor less than a glorification 0! 
Trade Associations as the means of promoting the 
higher efficiency which industry must achieve 
after the war if we are to avoid national disaster. 
* The ideal, from the national point of view,’’ we 
are told, “ would be that the Government should 
confine itself to producing a framework 0 
national economic policy, leaving the details 1 
be filled in by working associations provided by 
the industries themselves.’’ There is no suggestion 
that these associations should give any representa 
tion to labour or to the consumers, or that there 
should be any Government nominees upon them 
or control over their doings. They hope 
see “the minimum of Government interferenct, 
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in the fiend that it shall apply over as small a field as 
1 that Mossible for as short a period as possible.” If 
> long MBhese are the views of the man who is to direct 
arther [aghe reorientation of British industry, heaven help 


1s! The appointment seems expressly designed 
» make post-war Britain the safe preserve of 
monopoly capitalism in its most restrictive form. 


Contrast 


It needs to be emphasised that the policy pro- 
Jaimed by the F.B.I.—and apparently endorsed 


ected 
ersian 
ediate 
yuting 
Mtary 
rsian- 
ront ” 


have {py the Government—is antithetical not only to 
Shah MBocialism and to the semi-Socialism proclaimed 
stined by Mr. Herbert Morrison, but equally to the 
usso- Bype of capitalist enterprise which is mm d 

pheld against the “planners.” The F.B.I. 

as no more belief in the virtues of the com- 
ry petitive system than the most dogmatic Socialist. 
Inited MVhat it believes in is producers’ monopoly, 


otton 
ell as 
eport 
olete, 
+, and 
rween 
ction, 

pro- 
lately 


rganised by capitalist interests apart from the 
tate and not invoking compulsory powers 
ause such invocation would be bound to 
ring in its train a large extension of State con- 
ol. There is, of course, in the Report signed 

Sir Charles Bruce-Gardner and his colleagues 
tow of lip-service to the paramountcy of the 
ublic interest and plenty of profession of the 
ood intentions of the monopolists. But there 
s no machinery for securing the consistency 


cent, 
g and Mf capitalist practice with public policy. This 
ential fs a notable difference between this Report 


art of Mf the F.B.I. and the Report put forward 
inisa- #MBbout two years ago by a large number of leading 
nches #dustrialists under the aegis of I.C.I. That 
-scale MReport, too, had its weaknesses; but it did at 
d its Mny rate recognise that monopoly could not be 


nthroned without safeguards. The Nuffield 
eport, signed by both leading industrialists 
nd Trade Unionists, went a long way further 
providing for positive controls and precautions 
gainst monopoly power. Sir Charles and the 
.B.I. go all out for sheer capitalist control; 
nd they have their reward in the appointment 
f their Chairman, almost before the printer’s 
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o the Mk is dry, to a key position in economic recon- 
there #truction. 
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menor Wednesday, noon. 


ering [M-VEN the naughtiest oppositionists in the House 
-nt is fmgan hardly have failed to feel a faint, base, human 
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NCREASINGLY the Pacific war is discussed in 
prrms of an American and British war against 
apan; the fact that the war began with Japan’s 
vasion of China seven years ago is no longer 
phasised. In virtue of her pride of place in 
e war, China remains, nominally at least, one 
f the “ Big Four.”’ In the long run it will be 
bund that to place China in this category was 
too, fMerrect, for Japan cannot be defeated without 
ee of Mme co-operation of China, nor can there be a 
| has MMBsting settlement of the Far East in which a 
n of M™evivified China is not the focal point. To 
yy tof™mejoice at the American landing in the Philippines 
main find to forget the simultaneous Japanese advance 
jone.f™pto Central China, is to ignore the long-term 
nish, f@mulitary and political realities. Japan’s armies, 
n off™0w advancing with menacing rapidity through 
¢ the—™/mweilin, have gained firm control of most of 
nieve f/me Pekin-Canton railway. They hope to estab- 
ster.f™esh a land-route linking their armies in China 
’* we/™ith their conquests in South-East Asia. In 
ould—#ie meantime they have deprived Chungking 
f all contact with the West, except the long 
nd limited route from the U.S.S.R. and the 
d byf#'fficult and dangerous air route over the Hima- 
stionf/™yas. The Japanese Army in China does not 
snta-Mmepend on supplies from Japan; it could be 
thereM@™mupplied from Manchuria if Tokio were in 
hem@M™llied hands. Thus the Americans have been 
e to—mcht, from the military as well as the long-run 
-nce,fpolitical point of view, in building aerodromes in 
entral China and in seeking to relieve the 
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sense of relief on learning from the Prime Minister’s 
speech that they would not be obliged to fight 
energetic and expensive election campaigns in 
the immediate future. The speech was generally 
approved for its frankness and reasonableness, 
though King-Hall crooned a chagrined swan-song 
on national unity, and Bevan, lecturing the 
Government on its spiritual ineptitude, said that 
the war ought to have been won long ago. Several 
Labour Members were distressed by a phrase 
of Greenwood’s : speaking of the period after the 
General Election but before the end of the 
Japanese War, he said that Labour would 
“support ” the Government then in power—as 
though it would inevitably be a Tory Govern- 
ment. This seemed a symptom of defeatism—of 
a shrinking from political victory. There was also 
some speculation about the nature of the interim, 
post-dissolution Government—which Hervert 
Morrison opined might be “‘ much more ex- 
clusively Conservative than this one.” The 
most surprising statement in the debate was 
Winterton’s: ‘I should be the last person to 
attempt to give anything like a constitutional 
lecture.” 

Friday’s.debate on the repair of London’s more 
than 800,000 bomb-damaged houses was brisk 
and practical—a good example of the kind of 
debate, free from party controversy, which now 
and then seems to justify Parliament’s title of 
Council of State. Robertson, who opened it, 
introduced the only notes of controversy by saying 
that the problem demanded “a Beaverbrook ” 
and by sneering at idle. workmen—a charge 
vigorously rebutted by Green, Driberg, and Mrs. 
Tate, among others. Few Members were 
satisfied with the progress so far made; but 
Willink put up a convincing case against 
departmental mergings under one Minister of 
Housing. 

At question-time, when Bellenger asked a 
question about allegedly impending privilege 
leave on a large scale, Grigg rapped back that 
only “ imaginative journalists’ had given that 
impression. Anderson disclosed that “ Scandaj 
at Barchester ” and “ The Circle” were among 
plays currently exempt from entertainment duty. 


’ He made no repiy when asked by Mrs. Tate “ to 


be so exceedingly gracious ” as to put into simple 

language “‘ for some of the women who may need 

it”? an answer about wives’ post-war credits. 
PONTIFEX MINOR 


CHINA—SOME OF THE TRUTH 


psychological and military pressure on Chungking 
by General Stillwell’s offensive in Yunnan. To-day, 
as an offset to their success in the Philippines, 
they have been forced to destroy their aerodromes 
in Central China and to recall General Stillwell 
to other, at present unspecified, duties. 

General Stillwell has now been recalled, Mr. 
Roosevelt says, because of personal difficulties 
with Chiang Kai-shek. These are real enough, 
but General Stillwell’s quarrel was about grave 
issues of policy. The Americans want to intro- 
duce some efficiency into Chungking. They 
have already insisted that lend-lease material 
shall be prevented from falling into dubious 
hands, and they want to revive China as a fighting 
ally by persuading the Kuomintang to compose 
its differences with the Communist armies in 
the North. Unless the Generalissimo seeks 
new backing from the Chinese masses, America 
fears the triumph of quisling elements. 

It would be idle to pretend that the position of 
the Chungking Government is not serious. 
For the first time in seven years of largely isolated 
resistance, the ill-equipped and undernourished 
armies of China have ceased seriously to oppose 
a Japanese offensive. Chinese morale has never 
been so high as it was when China indeed fought 
alone, while the British and Americans were still 
supplying Japan with the munitions of war. The 
most telling blows at Chinese morale were the 
American disast4s at Pearl Harbour and the 
British defeat at Singapore. 
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The prospect of being joined by two great 

Western Allies had sounded to the hard-pressed 
Chinese like the promise of salvation. In the 
event, the results were a tighter Japanese hold and 
the loss of the Burma road which was the symbol 
of their unity with Britain. Since then events 
inside China have told increasingly against that 
embryonic Chinese democracy and new-found 
Chinese unity which the friends of China in the 
West have so rightly, if sometimes too optimistic- 
ally, acclaimed. Famine has stalked through 
China, the old evils of hoarding and corruption 
have not been effectively scotched by Chungking, 
while in recent months inflation has soared until 
prices are often 200 times what they were twelve 
months ago. Those who organise relief for 
China—their work has been of immense value 
both materially and as an earnest of our good will 
—have long complained that the pound sterling 
has been worth in Chungking no more: than 
threepence. This exchange absurdity has, now 
been rectified and special efforts have been made 
to ensure that the money that is sent is actually 
used to provide medical supplies and other means 
of relief which China most needs. Rumours, 
many of them unfounded, seep from Chungking 
across the seas to Washington and London. But 
rumours apart, we have to face the ugly fact that 
the transport system in China is strained to 
desperation, and that the currency has broken 
down ; that the army is no longer able to put 
up an effective resistance, and that, for the first 
time, the advance of Japan is menacing endugh 
to put the Chungking Government itself in 
jeopardy. 

The Generalissimo has so dominated the 
Chinese scene that in this country it is only the 
close student of Chinese affairs who is even 
conscious that Chiang Kai-shek controls a 
mixed and not very liberal Cabinet. H. H. 
Kung, the Generalissimo’s brother-in-law, repre- 
sents banking~ interests and is not always in 
agreement with other business men in the Govern- 
ment. General Ho Ying-chin, the War Minister, 
had the advantage of German military advisers 
and has never been thought a friend of demo- 
cracies ; the two Chen brothers, with a powerful 
secret police at their beck and call, exercise an 
important influence over the intellectual life of 
China and control its Universities. Outside the 
Cabinet, T. V. Soong, brother of Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, and ablest of the Soong family, is now 
resident in Chungking. He is no longer able 
to voice his liberal views which in matters of 
finance and foreign policy did so much to reassure 
the Western World. Mme Sun Yat-sen is aloof 
from Chungking and to the outside world almost 
silent. Sun-Fo, Sun Yat-sen’s son, and a 
group of liberals of whom in this country we 
but recall Quo Tai-chi, so long and so success- 
fully ambassador in London, and Wang Shih- 
chieh, who recently headed the good will mission 
to this country, are other figures who represent 
the best traditions of China, but whose influence 
to-day appears to be individual rather than 
political. 

It is not yet clear how Chiang Kai-shek, who 
is the centre and bulwark of Chinese resistance, 
will strengthen his government in face of the 
growing Japanese danger and the breakdown of 
morale which is the natural result of defeat and 
inflation, and administrative inefficiency. No 
prophecy is possible; in China prophecy is 
peculiarly rash because situations that seem 
intolerable can remain unchanged for years 
together, and crises that are declared to be urgent 
are prolonged until they have become established 
customs. All we can do is to note certain 
significant facts. The facts to which we allude 
point to the necessity of new developments in 
the relations between Chungking and the Com- 
munist armies in North China. 

The fame of the original 8th Route Army which 
marched from South to North China is still 
remembered. To-day the so-called Communists 
occupy a large territory of Northern China, cut 
off from the rest of China by nsountains, deserts, 
and by half a million of the best of Chungking’s 
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troops. We have heard little of these Border 
regions now for the last three years, but in face 
of pressure the censorship of Chungking and the 
barriers against visits to the Border regions have 
recently broken down. A number of American, 
British and Chinese journalists have succeeded in 
penetrating into Yenan and some of their reports 
have been published in the New York Times. 
They show that Raymond Gram Swing was 
right in describing Chinese Communists as 
-“ agrarian radicals trying to establish democratic 
practices. ” The reports agree that these barren 
areas, from which men can with difficulty scratch 
a living, are well, and, above all, honestly, ad- 
ministered. Land reform has rid the peasant of 
the mountain of debt that is his traditional 
affliction; the army is well-disciplined, and 
equipped partly with arms taken from the 
Japanese in guerrilla fighting and partly with 
weapons of local make. They describe the 
leaders of this army of some 400,000 soldiers as 
reasonable men, above all impatient to defeat the 
common enemy, and therefore desirous of reaching 
an accommodation with the Generalissimo, 
the necessity for whose leadership they fully 
recognise. 

The Kuomintang is afraid of the Communists, 
and its fears are nourished by the bankers and 
business class; by the old-established bureau- 
crats who hate change ; by all who are corrupt ; 
and also by young Chinese nationalists who are 
suspicious of Moscow and who favour Fascist 
rather than democratic lines of national regenera- 
tion. The points in dispute between the Kuo- 
mintang and the Communists turn on the size 
and existence of the Communist army and the 
right of the Communists to organise as an inde- 
pendent political party in the future, if their army 
were to be merged with that of the Kuomintang. 
But these ‘and other points of difference are 
merely various ways of formulating a deep 
division of social outlook. 

Efforts have recently been made to bridge the 
gulf. The military and economic situation is too 
serious for Chiang Kai-shek to neglect this waste 
of Chinese resources and this possible means of 
strengthening his position. Dr. Wang Shih-chieh 
attempted mediation with the Communist armies, 
and though no results have been announced, the 


gesture was significant. Equally Re, ne was 
the publication in the Ta Kung Pao, ’s 
most responsible and independent paper, of a very 
full report of the Border regions from one of its 
most experienced reporters. The report makes 
remarkable reading when translated in this 
country ; it must seem far more striking to the 
citizen of Chungking when he reads of part of 
China, cut off from the capital, which has a large 
army anxious to fight the Japanese and an organisa- 
tion that is by all accounts honest, democratic and 
reasonably efficient. The deduction is obvious, 
and if Chiang Kai-shek wishes to revive the 
morale of the Chinese populace, it seems difficult 
to escape the conclusion that it is to the so-called 
Communists that he will have to look. Any such 
move would, of course, be resisted to the utmost 
by the reactionary forces that surround the 
Generalissimo. It is probably the supreme test 
of his statesmanship ; for he will have to turn 
a deaf ear to insidious voices urging him to seek 
allies rather in Nanki than in the Border 
Regions, and if he does look for a Communist 
alliance, he will certainly have to overcome the 
bitter opposition of the Chen brothers, who 
control the Kuomintang machine. 

Chiang, however, has one especial reason for 
seeking this alliance on his Left. The Kuomin- 
tang armies are not fighting, and the Japanese 
are advancing. The Americans are well aware 
that to defeat Japan in any calculable period, 
Chinese co-operation is essential. How far they 
will be from victory if they occupy Tokio, only 
to find they have left the Japanese conquerors of 
an exhausted and listless China. No wonder that 
the Americans are sponsoring the powerful radio 
transmitter in Yenan, the capital of Com- 
munist China; mo wonder they sent an air 
mission into the Communist Area and urge the 
absurdity of a situation in which one Chinese 
army acts as policeman to prevent another Chinese 
partisan army from fighting against the Japanese. 
The situation, on a vaster scale, is closely parallel 
with that which has become familiar in more 
than one country in South-East Europe. Neither 
the British nor the Americans want to collaborate 
with popular guerrilla forces, but if they fight the 
enemy we are fighting and the established 
government does not, what is the alternative ? 


BRITAIN, RICH OR POOR? 


II.—THE NEED FOR PLANNING 


We made last week the point that the answer to 
the question “Shall we be rich or poor when 
this war is over?” can be made only in relation 
to the policies which, as a nation among other 
nations, we decide to pursue. After a transitional 
period of unavoidable scarcities, we can be rich, 
if we decide to be rich and adjust our economic 
and social policies to making ourselves rich in the 
ways that are open to us. But unless we do so 
adjust our policies, the war will leave us not richer 
but poorer in the long as well as in the short run. 

It is a very pertinent consideration that this 
country ours has been geared hitherto to 
policies which have assumed both a very unequal 
distribution of incomes and a great dependence 
on overseas trade and investment. Reliance has 
been placed for the accumulation of capital mainly 
on the “savings” of rich persons or corporations, 
and the investment of a large part of these savings 
abroad has provided both current markets for 
British industrial products and, through the re- 
turns accruing on past investments, the means of 
paying for a substantial fraction of necessary 
imports. True, these conditions have worked very 
irnperfectly ever since the last war. The rich have 


of 


saved less and less, and corporations have been 
less and less ready to apply their savings to in- 
dustrial development. ‘The flow of investment 


overseas has gradually dried up; and even before 
1930 we were beginning to liquidate some of our 
forcign holdings in order to settle our current 
accounts. But the theory remained. even though 
it no longer squared with the facts; and to the 


extent to which we had an economic policy it was 
still based mainly on a desire to get back to the 
old conditions of British economic greatness. The 
resort to Protection in 1931 and the following 
years, first for industry and then for agriculture 
as well, was no doubt fundamentally a denial of 
the old policies; but it was not generally recog- 
nised how far it had carried us away from the 
traditional position of Great Britain in the world. 
It was indeed widely regarded as merely a tem- 
porary aberration due to passing disorders in world 
economic affairs. 

To-day, no one is planning to go back to the 
old conditions, however greatly many people may 
hanker after them. Such a return is clearly out 
of the question, in face of the loss both of our 
old “buffer stocks” of overseas holdings and of 
our financial leadership and our superiority as 
a manufacturing country. It is obvious that Great 
Britain will never again be the main source of 
capital for countries wishing to borrow; and it is 
hardly less obvious that, whatever our success in 
rebuilding our export trade, we shall never again 
be the world’s leading exporters or hold the lead 
over other countries as producers to anything like 
the same extent as in the past. We have to adjust 
ourselves to a world importance, economic as 
well as politically, less out of proportion to our 
numbers than was our importance up to 1914; and 
we have to find ways of prospering that do not 
depend on a world position which we have 
irretrievably lost. 


The question of agriculture is crucial in this 
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connection. In the past we could afford to | lg 
our a aane cpohe go hang, except for cert: 
because we had no diffu 

im paying Tor all the ports we cared to by 
could actually bixy most of our foodstuf 
more cheaply abroad than we could grow the 
at home. Some people still talk as if th; 
remained true by some supposed law of the intey 
national division of labour; but the plain fact ; 
that a country, unless it borrows from abroad, 
afford to import only what it can get the foreig 
exchange to pay for by selling exports, includiy 
“ invisible ” such as shipping service 
Even if further imports would be cheaper 
home produce at the existing rate of exchang 
they would not necessarily remain cheaper if 1) 
buying of them caused the rate of exchange 


move sharply against us, or involved our runnin col 
further into international debt. That is one gow’ ©" 
reason why we cannot contemplate raising ome? 2" 
nutritional standards, as we want to raise theqme 4™ 
by increasing our imports of food. If we did s ee 


the problem of providing exports to pay for th 
increased imports would be quite‘ insolub 
Accordingly, we must grow more food at hom 
and the only real questions are: “How mud 
more? ” and “ What sorts? ” 

Of course, this does not mean that it is uw 
important at what cost these additional foodstuf 
are produced. On the contrary, the mo 
cheaply we can produce them in terms of labo 
and other real costs, the higher standards of livin 
shall we be able to enjoy. We must produg 
more food, and we want to devote to doing s 
the smallest possible fraction of our productis 
resources, in order to have as much as possibk 
to spare for other uses. 

This way of regarding the matter assumes t 
we shall elect to follow a policy of “full emplo 
ment.” If there is a surplus of labour all ro 
it matters little if some of it is wastefully used 
but as soon as we set out to use all our labour 
becomes plain that the more economically we u 
it the higher our standards of living will be. 

Even if we produce more food, we shall sii 
need to import a great deal; and it will be desit 
able that we should do so, because it would 
a thoroughly “ bad neighbour ” policy suddenly t 
deprive the agricultural countries of their acc 
tomed markets—and one that would react heavil 
on our own exporting trades. Apart from food 
we shall need large imports of industrial material 
even if the growth of synthetic products do 
something to modify the shortcomings of ou 
national resources, and to reduce in general thd 
importance of raw natural products in the make 
up of world trade. Our little island is unlikel 
to be able to sustain its position as a great indus 
trial producer, under any circumstances, withoul 
large imports of materials—which will, of cours 
need to be larger in proportion as export trad 
is on a big scale. 

It will not be easy at best to pay with export 
for all the imports that we shall need. in ordel 
to achieve a satisfactory standard of life. If, how 
ever, there remain in existence large inequaliti¢ 
of income, and if importers are allowed, in purs 
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of profit, to bring in whatever they think the ‘am 
can sell at a good price, the difficulty of paying ae 
for imports with exports will be very mud “a 5 


increased. In order, therefore, to make sure 
getting the imports which are really needed f 
securing the standard of life, we shall have to ™ 
prepared to restrict imports which are not neede 
for this purpose—or, in other words, to subst 
tute in our import policy a criterion of social nee 


bnetary 
m into 


for one of “effective demand.” The “free con Whe 
sumers’ choice ”, lauded by so many economisis re 
that choice which means so much to the'‘rich an Solel 
so little to the poor—will be plainly inconsiste® Th 
with the basic requirements of a policy of soc! 

welfare. If this inconsistency arises in relation \ 
to overseas trade, on account of shortage of meat , T 

of payment, will it not arise equally in home pr mes 
duction, on account of the limited total supply “ Alc 


resources at our command? We shal! have © 
choose between planning for popular welfare an4 
in the name of “free enterprise,” giving pride “ 
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r 4, 19 to the more “ effective ” demand of the well- 
i to jggpdo; and the choice will be at the same. time 
certamnoice between riches and poverty for the nation 
ifficugag a Whole. SUA 

this shows how unrealistic it is to pose the 
sstion of post-war riches and poverty in abso- 
terms. A country which is at once poor in 
resources and deficient in productive 
i] cannot make itself wealthy at will. a country 
ich is rich in both can impoverish itself by 
icies which fail to take advantage of its riches. 
eat Britain as a country is rich in soil, in coal 
posits, and not in much else that is the gift of 
; but we are very rich in the skill and ver- 
ity of our people. Our prospects depend on 
use we make of such advantages as we possess. 
ese do not hold out to us the hope of being as 
h as the Americans could be if they managed 
ir collective affairs aright, or as the Russians 
ve every hope of being in the long run. But 
9 cares whether we are richer or poorer than 
Americans or the Russians if only we are 
h enough to allow our people social security 
H comfort? Rich enough for this we should 
ily be able to be, provided that we con- 
ently direct to this end the use of our 
ources and frame our international trading 
icy in the light of this need. . We are, however, 
placed that we can achieve this end only by 
iberate planning, on lines which are bound 
involve large changes in industrial as well as 
icultural structure, and in the control of foreign 
de and international monetary exchange. 

ere lies the danger which has to be guarded 
inst in the negotiations about post-war policy 
ich began at Bretten Woods and are being con- 
ed in other American resorts, largely at the 
ance of the United States. The Americans, 
their vast natural resources and industrial 
ipment, their certainty of being able to pay 
out difficulty for more than all the imports 
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a . yone is likely to bring in, their huge piles of 
sour aed 2nd their now unchallengeable leadership in 
oo d finance, can safely preach the virtues of 


ly exchangeable currencies, indiscriminating 
eign trade, and free enterprise generally. We, 
ever, have no margin to spare. This is not 
say that the Americans have no economic prob- 
hs to worry them. They have one great 
bblem—that of employment. But this is for 
lm in the main a domestic rather than an inter- 
ional problem; and it has little effect on their 
ook on world economic affairs. We, on the 
er hand, have to think a great deal about our 
Dspective ability to meet our international 
bnomic obligations; and we cannot afford to tie 
hands by agreements about either monetary 
commercial policy that may add to our inevit- 
e difficulties in this respect. Planning of our 
hirs is therefore forced upon us, as it is not 
on the United States; and our prospects of 
hes or poverty depend primarily on our success 
planning rightly both the use of our home 
ources and the make-up of our import and 
port trade. For, as we dare not reckon on 
ng able to increase our imports, we must both 
n to produce at home the additional goods 
ich we need for improving our standards of 
and take steps to ensure that we import 
hing that we do not really need on solid, 
blic grounds, even if there are rich men ready 
pay for it in sterling, at the cost of forcing our 
netary authorities to convert their sterling for 
m into scarce foreign exchange. 
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WAR 
(After the Greek anthology.) 
When he was still too young to speak 
Or hold a wooden spade, 
John Thomson floated in this creek 
The boats his father made. 
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naitll Now he, a soldier, leaves his home 


To fight in foreign lands, 


Fae Remembering the tender foam 
na Along the friendly sands. 
F FRANCES CORNFORD 
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Mystery surrounds the Russians’ last-minute 
decision to take no part in the Chicago Conference 
on Civil Aviation. The enigma is not cleared up 
by the official explanation, that the Russian 
delegation (which had already reached Edmonton) 
could not sit round a table with representatives of 
the “hostile” Fascist regimes in the Iberian 
Peninsula. Of course they loathe Franco, but 
ideological dislike has not recently much affected 
U.S.S.R. policy, and Marshal Stalin, who has 
shown that he holds a spoon long enough 
politically to sup with the devil in Rome and 
Bucharest, is y alive to the needs for com- 
mercial exchanges between Russia and _ the 
capitalist Big Powers. It may be that the Russians 
saw that the Americans were not in a bargaining 
mood and did not wish to take part in a useless 
wrangle. Moscow may think that Russian 
interests could best be promoted by bilateral 
negotiations with the U.S.A. at a later stage—when 
more Russian planes are available for transport. 
Meanwhile what the world needs is not national 
bargains, but World Airways. 


* 7 * 


I was glad to see that Lord Quickswood was 
among those who paid quite enthusiastic tribute 
to William Temple’s qualities; the tribute 
was especially remarkable coming from so ardent 
a champion of all that is in England Established. 
Among other things he rightly stressed the 
Archbishop’s entire lack of self-importance and 
his singular power of understanding what people 
were trying to say, even when they were woefully 
bad at saying it. For myself I treasure a re- 
markable correspondence with Temple on the 
mystic significance of the Coronation ceremony, 
but I have only known him personally since the 
outbreak of this war. I recall two occasions ; 
on the first, three or four people, of whom he 
was one, discussed the possible outcome of this 


‘war, in days when victory was a matter of faith 


rather than of reason. The other was at Lambeth 
Palace, when the frugality of the fare—for 
Temple was really ar. ascetic—was only recalled 
afterwards because it was so well-savoured by 
Archiepiscopal wit. 

* *x . 


Talk with friends during the last few days 
has unearthed many memories of him—in 
Oxford, reciting Robert Browning to under- 
graduates better than anyone has recited before 
or since; in Workers’ Educational Association 
gatherings; in his now, alas, blitzed cure of 
souls at St. James’s, Piccadilly; as much more 
than Bishop of Manchester, where he made a 
great success; at York, and last of all surveying 
the wreck of Lambeth Palace and buzzing about 
from business to business in his last years. He 
was perfectly at home in any environment 
and made everyone else feel the same. He had 
always the look and very often the manner of 
the boy who had never quite grown up ; and he 
always seemed to be wanting something to 
happen, and never, like most great men, at all 
nervous of what it might be. When he got 
himself into hot water by telling somé home- 
truths about the bankers, and was accused of 
travelling outside the Church’s province and 
talking on subjects he did not understand, he 
gave as good as he got, but always with that high 
good humour that never deserted him, and was 
his most effective controversial weapon. His 
death just now is sheer calamity. There is no 
obvious successor—certainly none who can 
play the part he could have played in ranging 
the Church on the side of decency and practical 
idealism in international affairs. William Temple 
believed ir. himself—it was a school and college 
joke about him that he said he was going to be 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and meant it—but 
ever. more he believed in the common people, 
liked them, got on with them, and knew what 
they were thinking and feeling because he largely 
thought and felt like them himself. 
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Surely the Daily Herald was scarcely playing 
fair with its readers when it failed :ven to mention 
that the Communists held their annual Congress 
last week-end. Nearly all the other national 
papers gave it a fair report ; A. J. Cummings, who 
reported it for the News Chronicle, seems to have 
got the same impression as a colleague who went 
to Shoreditch. Nobody, I’m told, could deny 
that the Communists are full of vitality and 
enthusiasm. Most of the delegates were young 
men and women. If any of the Labour leaders 
could have so far forgotten the bitterness of the 
past as to drop in to have a look at the Conference, 
I think they would have been astonished at the 
contrast between the Communist delegates— 
average age thirty-three—and the sea of grey 
heads at recent Labour Conferences. Another 
point emphasised to me is that the present 
“party line” seemed to be supported by the 
speakers, not because it was platform policy, but 
because practical experience made it seem the one 
sensible line. This is in strong contrast, I should 
say, with the inner misgivings inside the Com- 
munist ranks at the line before 1941. The same 
thing has happened all over the Continent ; 
the Communists are all out for a radical, but not 
a revolutionary policy, and I think that this is no 
opportunist shift, as Transport House very 
naturally suspects, but is likely to be the line 
for a long time—at least as long as the Anglo- 
Russian alliance lasts. In Britain they no longer 
ask for affiliation, but for an electoral agreement 
in which all progressive parties meet in each 
constituency to pick the candidate most suitable 
for that area. Harry Pollitt, however, won loud 
applause for insisting that failing some electoral 
agreement, by which alone the Tory grip could be 
effectively broken, the C.P. would put up its 
own candidates and expected to win a larger 
Parliamentary representation. But they would 
only take this fighting attitude because Labour 
refused any agreement. He rejected, I should 
have thought unwisely, any suggestion that Com- 
munists would gain more power, as well as promote 
unity, by dissolving their separate organisation and 
going into the Labour Party as individuals. 

* * * 


All the papers published accounts of the 
unpleasant M. Lauzanne, editor of Le Matin, 
who has now been sentenced to twenty years’ 
solitary confinement. No one need waste 
sympathy on M. Lauzanne ; the only comment 
I have to make is that solitary confinement 
always seems to me an unnecessary torture, 
literally worse than death. The Daily Express 
published on its front page on Tuesday a portrait 
of M. Lauzanne. It showed an old, haggard and 
unattractive face. On the same morning the 
Daily Mail also published a portrait of a sleek 
comfortable man, perhaps thirty years younger. 
Had the efficient Daily Mail no portrait in its 
files later than the last war? There is something 
symbolic in the suggestion that the editor of the 
Matin was the same kind of person many years 
before the Germans came to Paris. After the last 
war the Russians revealed that every paper in 
Paris except Jaurés’ /’Humanité took bribes from 
the Tsarist Government. In between the two 
wars the habits of a venal press did noi change. 
Some day we may know the price paid by the 
Japanese for Parisian support of their Man- 
churian adventure, and the sums paid by 
Mussolini before, during and after his little 


adventure in Abyssinia. Collaboration with the 
Germans did not put a great strain on the pro- 
fessional morality of quite a number of the 


Parisian journals. 
* * * 

Mr. Ryan, news-controller of the B.B.C., tells 
me that I was wrong in saying that E.A.M. and 
E.L.A.S. are never mentioned by B.B.C. an- 
nouncers. He says that they are occasionally 
mentioned, but that a more general term for the 
Greek Resistance is often used because the initials 
are obscure to the public and the different groups 
hard to sort out. I am glad to hear that there is 
no official ban ; it would certainly be very absurd 
now that a government of Greek unity has 


ae 
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been established. The fact is tha: E.A.M. has 
been the only active fighting movement in Greece 
—neither Zervas nor EKKA could be con- 
sidered reliable or strong from the point of view 
of popular emancipation—and that they have won 
their way to recognition against every kind of 
opposition from Cairo, the Foreign Office and the 
Prime Minister. 
om * * 

On Wednesday lunch-time, the sight of banners 
bobbing about over a small procession took me 
across the Strand traffic to find the cause of 
the fuss. It was shop stewards from a group 
of factories in West London on their way from 
the House of Commons to Fleet Street where 
they were trying to draw attention to the proposal 
to close some of their works down in the im- 
mediate future. The war contracts had come 
to an end and the owners were proposing to 
revert to their peace time product. But two 
factories were to be stripped of machines and the 
workers discharged. Some of them would be 
on the dole next week. One of the redundant 
plants was to return to its pre-war derelict con- 
dition and the other was being turned into a 
Government store. The leader of the deputation 
told me that on a recent visit to the Board of 
Trade they had been assured that contracts on 
valuable post-war work would be given if the 
management obtained the sanction of the Ministry 
of Labour. Components for pre-fabricated 
houses and other urgent needs could be built 
quite easily if one of the works that is going to be 
closed were allowed to absorb the redundant 
labour and machinery. This is only one case 
among many of which I have personal knowledge. 
Unless the Government deals quickly with this 
problem of “ redundancy,’’ there will be thou- 
sands of 


unemployed this winter. 
* * * 


Looking up some nineteenth-century ditties 
in the British Museum, a friend came across a 
song called The Bold Militiamen, which she has 
passed on to me with the suggestion that it might 
very well serve as an epitaph on the Home 
Guard. The first verse runs : 

Cheer up my soldier lads, Huzza ! 

All in the merry month of May, 

Sound the trumpet, beat the drum, 

Shoulder the musket, fire the gun ; 

Up your trousers gently hitch, 

To guard the Queen and the Tower Ditch. 

Stand in upright position then 

You Tower Hamlets militia men 

Then between the verses there are short prose 
passages like the following : 

Stand at ease—attention rear rank—close orde® 
—polish your buttons—prime—load— shoot — 
bang—fire. Now all you gallant soldiers who came 
without your breakfast this morning stand out and 
Corporal Cockall will give you something to warm 
your rumtum tiddy iddy upright stand. 

or 
Hallo, Sir. Just look at 
your gallant men of the Royal Tower Hamlets 

Light Fencibles, see there are no chilblains on their 

ioes, and let your company understand that should 

they draw, offer to draw, strike, dare to strike or 

msult any N.C.O. or private or he receives nine 

dozen on his rumtum tiddy iddy upright stand. 
Which seems to show that soldiers don’t change 
much in a hundred years. 


+ * 


Sergeant Powderem. 
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dolls’ 


in pre-war days heads 
in Germany, and the 
d British manufacturers’ to 
develop the industry in this country. 


The I Mmiegcr Gl cne tore CM pre ed the 


absence of these 


sup Pp has iu 


view 


that, apart from the benefit of the work which the 
demand provided, this was all to the good because 
the faces of the dolls were getting more and more 
typically British instead of Continental.—Liverpool 
Daily Post. 


A man was fined £10 at Birmingham to-day for _ 


hitting a widow on the head with a pint bottle 
and lacerating her skull. 

She was, he said, madly in love with him and 
followed him wherever he went. 

And the widow paid the fine, saying he had 
“always behaved as a gentleman towards her.”’— 
Evening News. 


Two fire watchers on the premises were awakened 
and told that the upper story of the building in 
which they had been sleeping was ablaze.— 
Southend Standard. 


Lord Teviot said Hitler preferred guns to butter. 
“* Are we going to prefer social security to butter ? ” 
That is the sort of question we have to answer.— 
News Chronicle report of House of Lords debate. 


Would it not be a grand thing if Mr. Morrison 
and others of the same mind got together and 
founded a business, preferably a manufacturing 
business, amd proved that they are capable of 
producing something worth controlling ?—Daily 
Telegraph. 


My husband and I used to quarrel. Now we 
don’t speak—never a word to each other, and we 
get on all right and find life comfortable.—Daily 
Mail. 


SWEDEN’S CHOICE 


Win the war, as Mr. Churchill put it, in its 
last lap, two major events have transformed the 
scene in the North of Europe. One, at the end 
of September, was a double move by Sweden: 


by a single stroke in the Baltic, Sweden virtually. 


broke off commercial relations with Germany, 
and at the same time narrowed the southern 
escape route for the Germans in Finland into a 
Russian gauntlet. The expedient was to forbid 
foreign, in practice German, ships the use of 
Swedish Baltic territorial waters, the protection 
of which even troopships (unarmed) had been 
allowed by international law. The other event, 
at the end of October, was a move by Russia: 
Russian troops crossed into Norway, driving the 
Germans in Northern Finland before them. 

The Swedish move, timed when the Russian 
fleet from Kronstadt was sailing into its first 
Baltic base at Baltiski, brought Sweden, now a 
relatively and intrinsically strong naval and 
military power, to the edge of her neutrality. 
As a commercial move it was to the disadvantage 
of both Sweden and Germany, but to the greater 
disadvantage of Germany, which had come again, 
as at the beginning of the war, to depend upon 
Sweden for iron ore. (Notice of a reduction in 
working hours was given to miners in the Lapland 
ironfields, although in practice a proportion of 
them may be called up for military service. 
Sweden lost her coal imports from Germany, to 
fall back upon a certain accumulated stock. 
Shortly afterwards Sweden stopped her exports 
of ball bearings to Germany.) As a diplomatic 
move it was practically in the field of strategy. 
Hitler has not countered it. He knows that if 
he did so he would drive Sweden into choosing 
between stalemating him and checkmating him, 
which could mean war. 

It would seem that Rendulic, the German 
Lapland commander, is trying to withdraw his 
divisions to Narvik, which for some time the Nazis 
have been fortifying. His retreat will be slow 
and arduous, along grave! roads which trucks 
tear up. ‘General Winter’? is in pursuit. 
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ies but qu The. Lapps, slow to understg 
polis but to ype eho thei: reindeer for hj 
prices. the are bothered little by the “‘ foreig 


”? of frontiers, but they know that if th. 


slaughter the reindeer the price of reindeer 
go up, and then they will not be able to buy q 
reindeer, so why not drive them into Sweden 
The elegant beasts are sensitive, anyway, 
speed from the sound of battle. 

A Finnish newspaper, Helsingin Sanomat, joj 


landing at Narvik, and Swedish intervention. 
thinks the former is unlikely this year, and 
latter is unlikely altogether “‘ in view of Swedey 
policy of neutrality.”’ 

Community feeling between Finns and No 
wegians has hitherto not been strong. Among} 
claims of the nationalist Lappo movement ; 
Finland had been a part of Northern Ny 
way. Whether or not there is now an element 
sail-trimming in Finnish solicitude, it is consista 
with what appears to be a genuine change ; 
attitude towards Russia. Finland found hers¢ 
at first friendless in defeat, particularly in Swede 
where sympathy with Russia has increas 
enormously in the last one or two years, a 
may be increased still more should a romani 
interpretation be put upon the Russian liberatig 
of Norway. For centuries, until the Finns we 
given Petsamo in 1920, Norway, unlike Swede 
had had a frontier with Russia. Norway had 
frontier disputes with Sweden, and more serio 
ones with Finland, but never with Russia. The 
is even a small Russian coastal community call 
Boris Gleb, with its Orthodox church, just on t 
Norwegian side of the frontier river Jakobs¢ 
Fear of Russia, traditional among Swedes, i 
always been strange to Northern Norwegian 
Along the coast, Slav and Nord have alwa 
liked each other rather well. 

Trade follows the flag, and merchants are 
much good unless they are sentimental. Swed 
and Russia have become industrial since the da 
of Charles XII and Peter the Great (wh 
portrait looks forbidding enough in Swedis 
history books but whom, as the “‘ first Bolshevik, 
the Russian film industry has now jollied up f 
the Swedish filmgoer into quite an intoxicating 
and for Lutherans un-Orthodox character 
There is Russian oil for the pouring on 
troubled waters. The Russo-Swedish prospect 
sweetened by the vision of Swedes and Russiat 
rolling along together on Swedish ball bearing 
There is planning already for the diversion frot 
Germany to Russia of much Swedish expe 
trade.. At the present moment Finnish bottom 
are being loaded with materials for Russia i 
Stockholm ports. 

But there is indirect evidence how, up 
September last, a more spontaneous feelis 
towards modern Russia had developed in Swede 
At a general election for the Lower House, t 
Communists increased their representation fivg 
fold, from 1} per cent. of the House to 64 per cen 
The Communist Party is stilla small party. Ma 
remarkable were the results of a Gallup 
during September on the question of admitt 
“a large number of Finnish refugees’’ is 
Sweden, the first evidence of its kind h 
sides were taken as between Russia and Finlan 
To the direct question “Would you fava 
admitting them?” only 56 per cent. of vot 
replied ‘“‘ Yes,’’ 20 per cent. “did not know, 
and 24 per cent. were against. Traditional 
Sweden is a sanctuary for political refugees of 
kinds, a factor which must have influenced ma 
of the 56 per cent. Subsequently the refug 
came. One of them at least, Anthoni, the form 
police chief of Helsinki, has been returned 
Finland as a “ war-criminal,’’ of whom the Fin 
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i local nemselves have now arrested a number. Other could now become the logical continuation of heard are of nagging foremen, autocratic foresters, 
lersta Finns have been expelled for pro-Nazi feelings. Sweden’s “Nordic” policy, neutrality itself wretched conditions and low wages. Nor was it 
€ Naz To the growth _of that anti-Finnish, and having lost so much of its meaning. Swedish much compensation to get a holding—a farm- 
Or higimplicitly pro-Russian feeling in Sweden, the newspapers point out that in Denmark, too, as house, outbuildings and a dozen acres—it might 
foreigliiicinns must have been sensitive. But there is no well as in Norway, the worst sufferings may be be for £12 a year. A holder was guaranteed 150 
if th@lMioubt that Swedish feeling will be modified, yet to come. And as for the doom of the Nazis, days’ work a year with the Commission. He 
eer y regards Finland, by the most satisfactory way who is to say when it will be or even where? usually got more; indeed, was employed all the 
DUY ally which, according to the Russians, the Finns Than the mountains of Norway, what setting year round except when he chose to stay off for 
weden carrying out the armistice conditions. Reports could more befit a sickly-heroic Gétterddmmerung ? his harvest; but a croft means more hard work, 





"Y> Miso reach Stockholm of what would seem to be Eric DANCY and rewards you chiefly in kind, winter feeding 
a almost exemplary behaviour in Finland on the for a few cows, potatoes and green vegetables. 
41, }omMart of the Russians, who have hitherto been True, a forestry house costs only a few shillings 


12¢Ts @nown in the Western world (including the a week, but not many workers lived in forestry 
bc orthern) more for their humour than for their MEN AGAINST THE SKY houses; nor is Penn an outstandingly healthy 
5 austerity. . job. Exposure, soakings, years of too many white 
n. Tie Russians, as liberators of Norway, and [By A CORRESPONDENT] bread “ pieces,” and ae work may not kill a 
Orthe@iirobably of Finland, have taken a leaf out of the As you hike along a Highland road, you will man, but they will do him no good. Taken as 
S NewERwedish book. The average Swede so far has perhaps see a small notice-board which tells you a whole, in pre-war days forestry work under 
A garded Swedish neutrality as a stage in the that the hill above you is a State Forest. If you the Government was nasty, brutish—and long. 
on, esilient collective defence of “Northern” look at the hill you may see, several hundred feet To-day the scene is altered. The worker gets 
ind tWheutrality. It was the special policy of Dr. up, a row of tiny figures working on bare heather his guaranteed agricultural national minimum 
VedeiiiGuenther, the Foreign Minister, to include slopes at tasks that seem little connected with wage of £3 5s.; he is not chargeable with 
inland in the ambit of “the North.” But now tmber. These are forestry workers, a few per- absenteeism, since he is classed with the 
that Finland is “‘ off Swedish hands,” with a haps of the men who, in the next generation, will agricultural labourer whose work is casual and 
easonable armistice (though there is hope that create 5,000,000 acres of growing timber. seasonal to some extent. He cannot be sacked 
; e Russians will not insist upon the fifty years’ Not many people know anything of the forestry unless the Forestry Commission can charge 
| NoWlease of Porkkala), an increasing agitation has worker; most think of him with an axe, felling him with some serious offence and convince 
nent THeveloped against Dr. Guenther for the rest of hundred-foot high soft-woods, a heroic, muscled the National Service Officer of the right- 
1SIStHis policy, ““ international ” as well as “‘ Northern,” figure; but none realise just how unspectacular, ness of their charge. Should he be dismissed, he 
Inge Been mainly in retrospect. The main foreign how dull and also how heavy his job can be. has the right of appeal. He often gets walking- 
hers oncern during the war of practically every Swede This ignorance is understandable. Forestry work time from the roadside up the hill and down the 
wedeahas been the welfare of the Danes and the Nor- is not dangerous like mining or deep-sea fishing; hill to the road again at 5 o’clock. He has for 
‘reas@@ivegians, sister-Scandinavian peoples. Memories nor glamorous like farming; and, for the ordinary some years been paid for time spent in shelter 
'S, aM the earlier “‘ Swedish gambit ” of concessions labourer (though a forester needs considerable from wet weather. FForemen and foresters are 
Mano Germany has been revived. . botanical and silicultural knowledge), not highly puzzled; they shout and threaten, but discover 
crati@al’ Dr. Guenther’s diplomatic victory over the  skitled like so many industrial jobs. Further, that the Government has impounded their best 
'S WEEBaltic waters was almost too resounding, say his there are not many forestry workers. They live weapon—the power of dismissal. The worker, 
wede@iritics, for the volume of public approval with in remote parts; they are seldom politically organ- his old ways deeply ingrained in him, takes little 
ad hich it was greeted included more than a_ ised and scarcely ever politically conscious, and advantage of the fact. Life to-day is better in 
Ser picion of ironical applause,.which has not they are among the lowest-paid workers in the the forests, but life is lower here than in most 
ThaliRied down. Was it just an omission, on account country—all facts which lead to their being an jobs in Britain. 
CaF its being: election year in America, that Dr. unknown social group. What is to be done? The problem is part of 
On Guenther had sought to conceal from the public In four and a half years, I have heard many the larger, rural problem. There is a move to 
obscifhat Mr. Cordell Hull had brought pressure upon tales of the Bad Old Days. You earned 38s. a put State forests under the Ministry—in Scot- 
-S,; Mim to make that very move? ‘“‘ Dr. Guenther week; in wet weather you might be sent home land the Department—of Agriculture. By having 
Cgiaigields,’ wrote Handelstidningen, the big Gothen- and receive nothing for that day; you might be his interests and fate tied to those of the farm 
alwBurg Liberal organ. “‘He shows his genius. digging a drain at the foot of a hill or building hand the forestry worker will be protected from 
irst it was to the Germans, now it is to the a fence at the top, but in both cases you had to his past misfortune, that of being left “out on a 
ire DEMAllies. He at least, if not the Government, could be on the job at 7.30 a.m. A hundred yards from limb.” He will be linked to a better organised 
Wed@Eave resigned. Instead he sought to turn his where I write, a hill rises steeply. A deer-fence industrial group, and if—I repeat, if—farming 
ie oat in public, unobserved.” It has for long been runs over a shoulder at about 1,600ft., or 1,200ft. gets the treatment it is promised, the forestry 
whoecognised, in all Swedish quarters, that Dr. above the road at the bottom of the hill. The worker may benefit, as at the present moment 
wediSuenther would be shaking off the dust of office men who built that fence cycled anything up to he benefits with regard to the agricultural 
evi Mt some time connected with the end of the war. five miles and climbed 1,200ft. to start work national minimum wage. 
up Much quoted in Sweden during the war has been by 7.30 a.m. If a foreman bullied you and you But there are other matters. The old High- 
calM@@he Irishman’s question: ‘’Tis true we’re_ spoke a shade too boldly in your defence, it was land life of ceilidhs (social and musical gather- 
actt#@@eutral, but whom are we neutral against?” ‘“‘down the road” with you and NO notice either. ings) and dancing and home-organised entertain- 
m OWMany Swedes are now asking: “Whom are we While you were actually working, the foreman or ment is being attacked by modern machine pro- 
pect Reutral for ?” ganger stood at your back, and 2s our present duced culture. Penetrations have taken place, 
iss The events in Norway, apart from exciting a foreman, speaking of ‘1is own days in the squad, cultural positions lost and a general retreat is in 
ariNg@Rrisis of pro-Norwegian feeling in Sweden, may put it: “If ye did hae get the skiff o’ your bunnet progress. In our glen just above the Highland 
1 {r0f/ring frontier incidents, the least serious of which turned in the morning you couldnae turn it till line, it is possible to go to a cinema in a lowland 
€xpMould be the surrender to Swedes of hungry piece-time! ” town for an evening. True, we still, when we 
tom erman troops. Others could be driven up A Forester was a petty baron with considerable can find a band, dance The Triumph, the 
S14 Woainst the frontier. On the Swedish side, about power against which there was little redress; even Queen’s Welcome, The Flowers o’ Edinburgh, 
leven thousand Norwegians, refugees from a moderate, self-controlled forester was impelled and the rest, but we do not cohere as a glen 
buisling, have had a “police training.” Its into minor tyrannies by pressure from above. His community might. Of course, there are men 
rpose, officially, has been for the administra- acres must be planted, next year’s area drained, away, but the spirit is lacking. The Forestry 
vedion of liberated regions. The Norwegian last year’s planting cleared of bracken, and if a Commission report envisages 3,000 houses 
©, WMoreign Minister, Hr. Lie, who has flown to man lagged or gave trouble, out with him, pity between now and doomsday. Let these be 
1 HVGRtockholm, with the Minister of Justice, is though it was. A friend of mine was told to take grouped round a church and a hall for dances, 
t Cindoubtedly, among other subjects, discussing piecework draining in a glen seven miles from his concerts and games; let there be a “football pitch 
Mo@s immediate function. The Swedish Army home. For cutting the sides of a drain, and lift- and a tennis court”; let there be travelling film 
self, with its two-thirds of a million effectives, ing out the slices of earth between the cuts, units to entertain the folk in their village hall, and 
now very well equipped, and is a winter army spreading these “mounds,” as they are called, you have the mould for the spirit of the smail 
War excellence. sft. 6in. apart over the space between one drain community. 
| hl These are the chief factors which bring Sweden and the next, and tidying off the bottom of the I shan’t try to put one factor above another. 
nlaMow, psychologically as well as politically, to the drain, he received 2s. 2d. for each 22 yards so We must have a better material standard of living 
favOGrink of intervention. But not all of Dr. done. It was November, he had a seven-mile or the genial warmth of community life will never 
vot@@Buenther’s critics think that, at the present stage journey in the dark morning, then heavy, slogging start to flow. We must have bosses who regard 
nOWME the war, Sweden should intervene. To have work at this meagre rate till the early dusk forced men as responsible human beings and who are 


onaiine so far in the way of concessions in order to him to start off home again. He refused, and not themselves oppressed from above. We mus* 
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Of Maintain neutrality, then suddenly to strike at was handed his books. Ten days he held out, have men who see country life as more than brute 
mie Nazi beast in its dying agony, would be to then, because of his wife and children, gave in labour and the local hotel bar in the evening. 
‘ug4ijure Swedish prestige. On the other hand and took the piecework. This spirit is typical. Ard we must have the social organisation to 
orm™@ihere are those, among them some who have Of course, I have heard of a forester in the next canalise any new spirit hey are as inter- 
ed @Btherto been Dr. Guenther’s supporters, who glen to ours here who has left a reputation little dependent as clasped fingers. But wh lo we 


Fitf)id that intervention, in certain conditions, short of saintly, but most of the tales I have start? 




















FAMILY TRADITION 


To say that our family was patriarchal is 
putting it very mildly indeed. Grandfather ruled 
us with a rod of iron. And we took some ruling, 
for a greater hotch-potch of humanity ‘never 
graced (or disgraced) a family tree. Great-grand- 
father: had married a Russian, and introduced 
“bortsch” into the culinary pedigree, thereby 
beginning the kitchen history that was. largely 
responsible for the family eugenics for genera- 
tions to come. 

Every night of great-grandmother’s life she 
served “ bortsch” for dinner, so that when grand- 
father was twenty-one, unable to stand it any 
longer, he married a Frenchwoman, in order, so 
he said, that he might have a different soup. 
Undaunted by the loss of her son, however, great- 
grandmother ate or drank (absorbed, great-grand- 
father said) her “ bortsch”’ every night for 50 years, 
stirring cream into it at table as though she were 
performing a religious rite. She died without 
having left the recipe for future a and 
great-grandfather said, “‘ Thank for that.” 

Grandfather’s hopes of soup, however, were 
doomed to frustration. Hors d’auvre made their 
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to write these recipes for future generations, s). 
never did, and when she died they died with he, 
And so we went back to hors d’euvre and roay 
beef again. 
. There remained to Grandfather three sons anjj 
a daughter, and so his hopes rose as Dick 
proached marriageable age. On his twenty. 
first birthday he gave him a generous letter , 
credit and sent him off round the world, hj 
parting advice being, “ Bring back a decent cook.” 

Six months later we had a cable from Dig 
“Plum-Blossom and I married to-day. Hom 
in three months if you give us your blessing” 
At first Grandfather didn’t take it in. Then, 
look which can only be called “ flabbergasted” 
came into his face: Dick had married a Chin} 



















‘ora Jap, and as Grandfather only thought in term “B 
of food, that of course meant a diet of rice fx « W 
the rest of his life. Good God! And he couldn «oOo 





abide rice. But by now he had become philo 
sophic, so he sent Dick his “ blessing” whig 
meant a cable draft for £200, and stoically awaited 
the bride’s arrival. 

The “ Little Flower,” as Grandfather calle 
her, took kindly to our Biblical household 
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Important dates 
to holders of 


23b/, DEFENCE 
BONDS 


You wiil look forward to these dates 
if you have your savings invested in 
3°. Defence Bonds. These are the 
dates when interest is paid out. 
From the day you invest your first 
£5 in Defence Bonds they begin to 
earn 3° interest per annum. This 
interest is subject to income tax, but 
tax is not deducted at source. 
Defence Bonds can be bought in 
multiples of £5 for cash or with 6d., 
2/6 or 5/- Savings Stamps collected 
in easy stages. Any individual may 
hold up to £1,000 in Defence Bonds. 
The Bonds will be repayable at par 
10 years after purchase, plus premium 
of £1 per cent; or you can get full 
repayment at 6 months’ notice. In 
case of private emergency you can, 
with the consent of the Postmaster- 
General, early repayment less 
6months interest. Defence Bonds can 
be bought through a Savings Group 
or War Savings Centre, from your 
bank or stockbroker, at any Trustee 
Savings Bank and at most Post Offices. 
Why not make a start this week ? 


get 








appearance, little finnicky dishes of savoury kick- 
shaws smothered in oily sauces of various flavours. 
At first grandfather rejoiced. These things 
whetted his appetite. 

But twenty-five years of egg-mayonnaise, olives, 
smoked herring, “‘ pimento” and potato salad, how- 
ever, began to Me He became fretful, peevish, 
and when he threw a fork across the table one 
night, narrowly missing grandmother’s chin, we 
realised something must be done, for he was now 
completely out of control, and nobody knew what 
might happen if he had to face hors d’auvre 
much longer. 

What we lacked as a family was imagination, 
he said; we were too conservative. Consider 
Sylvia, now. Every Sunday for twenty years he 
had lunched with his sister-in-law, and every 
Sunday for twenty years she had given him roast 
beef, potatoes and cabbage, with plum pudding 
in the winter, and fruit tart in the summer. 
Something had to be done. 

By this time his eldest son (my father) was of 
marriageable age, so he took him aside one day. 

** My boy,” he said, “ it can’t go on any longer. 
Twenty-five years of hors d’auvre, with roast 
beef and plum pudding, is enough to make a man 
commit murder. You’ve got to do something 
about it. For God’s sake marry a foreigner, and 
introduce something new into the kitchen.” 

So father brought home an American wife, and 
there was a flutter of excitement in the household. 
Grandfather, in anticipation of his daughter-in- 
law’s home-coming, stocked the kitchen with new 
contraptions, an electric waffling-iron (he had no 
idea what a waffle was), slabs of wood for “‘ planked 
shad.” He started a hot-bed and planted some 
pumpkin seeds, that he might have pumpkin pie 
in the autumn. 
| My mother fulfilled his highest hopes. She 
| gave him soup which she called “ corn bisque,” 
clam chowder which she made with mussels, since 
the clams were unprocurable, a greater variety of 
salads than he had ever dreamed of. But her 
crowning confections were her mince pies. I'll 
never forget the blissful smile of his old eyes the 
| first time one of her large mincemeat pies came to 
table. He asked her how she made it, and with her 
Southern drawl she said : 

“Oh, you take a lump of beef and boil it to rags. 
| Then pound it to shreds in a wooden bowl. Then 
you take a lot of sultanas, seedless raisins, currants, 
| chopped apples, suet, and put them all together 
| with the beef into the liquid with an equal amount 
| of cider. Add some spices, orange and lemon peel 
| grated, and simmer it until soft and the liquid 
| absorbed. Then add some brandy and put it into 
| a jar, and the longer you keep it the better it is. 
| “Have you written it down ?”’ he asked. 
| “Qh, no,” she said. “It’s a family tradition. 

Everybody knows it in the family ... .” 
‘“ Write it down,” he said. 
The tragedy was, that though she promised 














Grandfather could hardly allow a decent intervie say 
to elapse before he shoved her into the kitchen fig fro: 
with injunctions to prepare a Chinese meal. AlfBhe “b: 


day he rubbed his hands and smacked his lip 


in anticipation, and when it came the first cours 
was rice, the second was rice and fish, and th¢ 
third course was rice and chicken, with lit 


bowls of bitter tea. 


I watched Grandfather closely as the foo 
arrived, and though he appeared to enjoy tk 


delicate little rice-cakes which ended the me: 


I saw him look quizzically across the table at 
Chinese daughter-in-law, and heard him mumbi 


into his beard, “‘ It wasn’t worth it.” 

Then Uncle John came home from Southe 
Europe with a Spanish bride, and Grandfather’ 
spirits mounted again. He had visions of “ po 
con arroz”’ (not knowing that “ arroz ” was ric¢ 
“ boccarones”’ those delectable little Mediterranez 
sardines fried in bunches of five, with their tai 






together, lying crisp and fan-wise on your plate 


Carmen was a real housewife and needed m 
invitation to dash into the kitchen to prepare 
Spanish meal. 


After that she had written, 
arroz, pimentos con arroz, pollo con arroz, 
and for the sweet, “‘ arroz con canella.”’ 

In due course we sat down. 
peasant “ cocida,” a thin beige-coloured ligui 
with little globules of fat floating on top. A fe 


strands of vermicelli and half a dozen large chid 
peas, which she called “ garbanthos”” swam 


sank according to their nature. 

“Good, no es esse?” she asked, flashing he 
black eyes at him across the table. But Grand 
father wasn’t committing himself for fear tha 





















“Thayer,” she said with he 
delicious accent, presenting Grandfather with: 
carefully written menu of the dinner, “thoup’ 
“Mussels cag 
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“thoup” might appear again. Course afid a 

course arrived, and was heaped on to his pla, ° 
and by the time the sweet appeared he knew it G. sd 
‘ oe a . : eorg! 

all time that “ arroz”’ meant rice. But he forga “sit. 
° —— Plannu 

her the sweet, for after all it was delicious. , 

“ . ” : : a (b) to 
You take your rice,” she said in her slo ¢,. pr 
hesitating way, “‘ and put it into a large pan wi to-day 
lots of milk, a stick of cinnamon, a stick of vanilla ;.. Ms 
a peel of lemon and sugar. When it is all cook disfigu 
and creamy, you spread it on a large dish 24MM terrace 
cover it all over with ‘dusty’ cinnamon.” Bag buildin 
when at tea she dipped a long wobbly finger (d) to 
rubbery sponge-cake, which she called bij replann 
cocho, into a cup of cocoa flavoured wij are not 
cinnamon, he barred the kitchen to her for evet me th 
Grandfather now began to have qualms abo pe 
the two remaining sons. Realising that © — 
was the staple food of the peoples of the Orie The G 
4 " oie he Gr 
he sent a cable to Oliver, who was in a bank at 
Constantinople, to chuck his job and come ho Recon 
at once. But alas, he was too late, and Oli It 


cabled back that he’d come if Grandfather fou 
him another job at home, for he now had 
wife to support—a gorgeous Turkish girl, Guz¢ 
Khanoum, whom he longed to present to us 
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S, she A Turk-Pilaaf! Good God, that meant rice 
h her, in. What kind of a family had he reared? He 
roast was damned if he’d let her into the kitchen. In 
due course Oliver and his wife arrived, and all 
1s andi went well until Grandfather’s birthday, when 


















k ap uzeda” Went into the kitchen to give him a 
ventyfimisurprise for a treat. With some trepidation I 
ter (fgwaited the dinner, and looked with real interest 
d, higffupon the huge meat-platter piled high with great 
(00k."oblong purplish-brown blobs, each. slit down one 
Dick Miside. 

Homi “ What's this ? ” asked Grandfather. 

sing,” Guzeda, exploding with excitement, said, 
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‘They are Imam Baildi.” 

“And what’s that?” said Grandfather, with 
is spoon and fork raised, ready to serve. 

“ Burst priests,” she replied. 

“WHAT ?” he yelled. 

“ Oh yaas,” she said, “ don’t you know ? How 
¢ priest was very hungry and his wife gave hima 
dish of this kind and he ate so many that she 
scolded him, because it was so expensive to 
prepare ? And when she told him how much his 



















calledfiireed had cost him he fell back and burst ? ” 
ehold) “J never heard the story,” said Grandfather. 
itervalgHe says it was the history of the dish that put him 


tchen 
. Al 
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nff from that moment, but I know it was because 
he “ burst priests ” turned out to be “‘ aubergine ” 
tuffed with RICE, that he never had them again 

After this episode the family cuisine lapsea 
back to hors d’auvre and roast beef again. 
randfather lapsed too. He became moody and 
ilent, and you’d find him wandering in the 


foodiiKkitchen garden, staring at the vegetables, occasion- 


»y th¥lRlly prodding a beetroot with the toe of his boot, 
meadf™berhaps, I thought, wishing for Great-grand- 
at hil—mother’s “ bortsch”’ soup again. 


He no longer speaks. I don’t believe he has 
ost the power of speech, but as he looks upon his 
osmopolitan family, and eats his hors d’euvre 
d roast beef again, I think he just doesn’t 
rust himself to speak, for fear his daughter who 
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LEFEVRE AND LEICESTER 


The Lefevre Gallery is showing pictures by two 
young Scottishpainters who have already excited 
interest and hope. Closely allied in their style as 
well as in their usual choice of subject, Mr. Robert 
Colquhoun is the more powerful and Mr. Robert 
MacBryde the more tasteful. They both achieve 
remarkably harmonious colour from the use of a 
rather restricted and morose palette. The shapes 
forming their two-dimensional designs show a 
deliberate gawkiness, expressive perhaps of 
peasant life in the Hebrides but rather disconcert- 
ing, like the bagpipes, at any rate to the mere 
Sassenach. The influence of Wyndham Lewis is 
strong, and the later, more misanthropic Picasso 
has also proved useful. There is feeling in these 
works as well as delicate craftsmanship, but 
most of them follow a formula, and _ the 
criticgmay perhaps wish that the painters had 
drawn less upon other artists and more upon 
nature. The painter is free to render his own 
vision of the phenomena, however remote this 
may be from the spectator’s experience, but it is 
now too usual for young painters to adopt the 
distortions: or stylisations invented by others, 
instead of developing their own; and one may 
doubt whether this is the short cut to maturity that 
it may appear. The trouble is that the best 
contemporary painters, however genial, are none 
of them good to follow, because their vision is so 
idiosyncratic. And on the other hand, the young 
painter naturally finds the idiom of such con- 
temporaries congenial and appropriate to his 
own purposes. The bare walls of the National 
Gallery deprive him, moreover, of what might 
be more fortunate sources of instruction. (Imagine 
a young poet unable to study the works of 
Shakespeare, Donne or Wordsworth !) It is to 
be expected that such serious artists as Messrs. 
Colquhoun and MacBryde, who have already found 
their own way in colour, will find it also in form. 
The most entirely successful works in this 
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texture have for long been deteriorating. More 
serious, this deterioration seems to reflect a sad 
lack of distinction in his imaginative approach. 
If only (one feels) he could for six months expose 
himself to the medicinal influence of the great 
masters of style, not only the Old Masters, 
but Milton and Baudelaire, Mozart and Debussy, 
perhaps he might yet escape from Borotia. 
But at present he seems to be heading straight for 
the Royal Academy. Mr. Michael Rothenstein 
is excellently served by eye and hand when he 
makes a sketch of something seen. But then he 
serves it up, forcing every note and taking tips 
from children’s drawings. Look at the charming 
original sketch of a locomotive on a turntable 
and then at what he has fabricated from it. 
Natural good taste and accomplishment have 
been sacrificed to a delusive piquancy. Mr. 
Ethelbert White’s landscapes incline to fiap 
like washing on a line, but often he manages good 
colour. He is happiest in watercolour. 

In my note last week on the New English Art 
Club’s Exhibition I forgot to mention a group of 
paintings by Lucien Pissarro which com- 
memorate an artist of uncommon merit and 
examplary thoroughness. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ Miracle in the Gorbals,” at Princes Theatre 

First performance of the new Sadler’s Wells ballet, 
all seats filled. Mr. Constant Lambert conducts 
an ominous prelude while we gaze at a drop-scene, 
very. clean and functional, of the docks. Curtain 
rises. Into a howling slum, with a gin-shop on 
one corner and a tarts’ tenement on the other, comes 
the Stranger with a power of raising the dead. He 
brings back to life a suicide girl, and they dance 
together; he walks through the milling mob; he 
follows the Prostitute; a gang of bullies waylays 
him and stabs him to death. In this attack a leading 
part has been played by the Official, a devilish persdén 
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(a) to awaken public interest in 
Georgian architecture and town 
planning ; 

(6) to afford advice in regard to 
the preservation, repair and use 
to-day of Georgian buildings ; 

(c) to save from destruction and 
disfigurement Georgian squares, 
terraces, streets and individual 
buildings of special merit ; 

(d) to ensure, when an area is 
replanned, that Georgian buildings 
are not wantonly destroyed, and 
that the new buildings harmonise 
though they may contrast) with 
the old. 
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© The voluntary hospitals have certain qualities, 
due to their history and traditions, that cannot be 
erected de nove, Experience and authority have 
gathered round the teaching hospitals. There is 
something in their tradition which cannot be repro- 
duced. As well try to copy Westminster Abbey 
without its spirit.® 


In the centuries of their existence the Voluntary 
Hospitals, now numbering over 1,000, have had 
a single mission — the welfare of the patient, 
nothing else. Every part of their service to the 
people—the training of all doctors and more than 
half the nurses; the long, inspiring story of re- 
search, discovery, improved treatment, healing, 
more hospitals, better hospitals, freedom of choice 
of hospital — each has had its source in that one 
ideal passionately and compassionately pursued. 
As their contribution to the war effort the great 
resources of the Voluntary Hospitals in staff, 
buildings and equipment have been made 
available to the Government. Thousands of their 
doctors and nurses are in the Forces. 

In the future, the Voluntary Hospitals look 
forward to making thet own unique contribution 
to the building of a healthier Britain, as partners 
in the plan for the Nation’s Health Service 


Issued by 
THE Britis Hospitacs Association 
12 GROSVENOR CRESCENT SWI 
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you have in mind will be 
available whenever needed. He 
may pre-decease you, be far 
distant when required, or for 
some other cause be unable to 
undertake the duties. 

You will wish your affairs to 
be administered efficiently by 
persons of your own choice, 
with ripe experience and likely 
to exercise discretion, impar- 
tiality, tact and judgment. This 
Company is ready to assume the 
office of executor and/or trustee 
at any time, either solely or joint- 
ly, with your wife or husband, 
a relative, or a friend, and to 
perform the duties involved as 
long as may be necessary. 
Particulars of the services avail- 
able may be obtained from any 
branch manager of the Bank. 
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over, a waste of this company’s talents for dancing ? 
Mr. Helpmann would like, perhaps, to take a leaf 
from the Habima Players and the Ballets Joos ; and 
Miracic in the Gorbals at least adds a garish new flavour 
to repertory. His own performance as the Stranger 
was striking; but as the Peruvian gentleman of 
Facade, \ater in the evening, he was more at ease 
and shone incomparably brighter. 
* * * 

It was incorrectly stated in these columns last week 
that the Haymarket Theatre season of repertory would 
close on November 25. No finishing date has yet 
been decided. 


THE MOVIES 

“ Hail the Conquering Hero,” at the Plaza 
“Ia Kermesse Heroique,” at the Academy 

Having made my bet last week on Preston Sturges 
I prepared to watch him canter home ; and he did, 
of course, if not by quite as many lengths as usual. 
Hail the Conquering Hero has a very funny story 
about a marine (Eddy Bracken) who has been dis- 
charged for hay fever ; he daren’t go back and break 
his mother’s heart, so a bunch of marines with ribbons 
to spare lend him a uniform and sweep him on to 
the train. ‘“‘ Hay fever,’’ over the telephone,- has 
become, infectiously, “jungle fever’? ; and, at the 
other end, the station is packed, banners wave, bands 
bray, women weep, while the Mayor adds a finishing 
twirl to his address. This welcome almost blasts 
you out of your seat, and when the unwilling hero 
has to run for Mayor it is the rawest thing in Civics 
since- the Eatanswill Election. The hullaballoo 
and blare were such that the bearded gentleman sitting 
next to me, gave up trying to catch one word in 
ten, and finally fled. It was savage fun, to be sure, 
and the antics on the screen were designed to exasper- 
ate. Hail the Conquering Hero gives us a_ whiff 
of what the words “ Presidential Election,” that appear 
so calm in print, must represent at the moment in 
a thousand American towns. How far, I wonder, 
does Preston Sturges caricature, how far join in, 
the democratic roar ? Obviously he has a huge appetite 
for it, as for family strife ; and the agonised intensity 
of Mr. Bracken, as he is thumped on the back, 
pounded with love, buttered up with admiration, 
must excite the compassion of every non-hero in the 
audience. In the end, having suffered every grati- 
tude, he makes a public confession—and is welcomed 
again, as the only honest man who ever mounted 
a platform Humiliation is the theme of this 
as of every other Sturges film, and the more 
we guffaw the more we shall be secretly touched. 


tender. I missed in this film the almost idyllic 
humeur which made- Palm Beach Story and The 
Miracle of Morgan’s Creek the true successors of 
Chaplin, but there are i turns; mother- 
love, for example, is one of Hollywood’s soft spots, so 
among Mr. Bracken’s bodyguard there is a marine 
with a mother-complex whe is always on the point 
of knocking him out, just to teach him manners. 

By contrast, at the Academy, Feyder’s leisurely and 
beautiful La Kermesse Héroique brings back a vanished 
century and animates a whole school of painting. 
With its relish of livestock, feasting and venery it 
remains one of the few historical films that convey 
the past intimately. We are reminded too, with a 
wry twist to our enjoyment, that invasion once had 
its rosy side. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


O, FOR THE WINGS OF A DOVE! 


O, for the wings, for the wings of a dove, 

To fly to a lone destination, 

When peace brings the era of brotherly love, 
And the dogfights for peace aviation ! 

The Big Business racket, the plan to attack it, 
Disrupt the united Allies : 

Air traffic commercial becomes controversial 
And Cormorants cover the skies. 


When warplanes were pooled for strategical fligh.s 

Men hoped the arrangement was permanent, 

But now private enterprise fights for its rights 

To tie up and dole out the firmament. 

Should traffic be rationed? Is trade-war old- 
fashioned ? 

Who may ply for the profits of peace ? 

Is it free competition or world-wide submission 

To a force of aerial police ? 


As seafaring Powers once fought for their share 
In command of the great ocean highways, 

Now Powers contest territorial air, 

And the battle’s on foot for the skyways. 

The place on the rota, the size of the quota 

Are matters of careful research 

If law must take over from the lawless air-rover 
And issue permission to perch. 


The Big Four who sang as a tuneful quartet 

At all world-events they attended, 

Have now been reduced to a straggling duet 
With voices imperfectly blended. 

The Civil Air Meeting with two plans competing, 
Provoke acrimonious words 

On co-operation for air mass-migration, 

So easily managed by birds. SAGITTARIUS 
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Correspondence 


EDUCATION IN THE R.A-F. 


Sir,—It is a truism that, an ill-informed aj 
apathetic electorate is the happy hunting ground {i 
the would-be dictator or the self-seeking politiq) 
opportunist. One of the fortunate by-products ¢ 
this war has been the emergence from a divide 
society of some sense of community, and a growing 
awareness among many who were previously apathetic 
that it is their duty to interest themselves in nation 
affairs. In the Royal Air Force, discussion group, 
News Rooms and News Room Clubs have been thy 
chief agents of adult education in this general sense. 

The News Room on a R.A.F. Station is both, 
source of information and a centre for intellectug 
and cultural activity. It is, as it were, the projecticg 
into a room of a good newspaper, and news is inte. 
preted, as in the best newspapers, to include music 
science and the arts besides current affairs. Topic) 
events are given prominence in up-to-date map, 
charts and pictures, and by the liberal provision ¢ 
newspapers and periodicals. The technique ¢ 
artist and advertiser are used in a series of wal 
“panels” of which the following are example: $i: 
“ Parliament Corner,” “ Religion and Life,” “ Scienogmm busin 
and Technology,” “ The Arts.” Appropriate liter. ait lis 
ture, usually in pamphlet form, is associated wif 47™ 
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each “panel.” Hansard, for example, takes pri: I f 
of place in “ Parliament Corner.” Because environ-ggg'4t 
for th 


ment is the first and most immediate education 
influence, News Rooms have been made comfortabiemmthat 
and attractive and are decorated with a regard fogg™eticuc 
good taste. aisagi 

Around the “ News Room” has developed theggmeve's 
News Room Club whose members help to maintanjggSsues 
the room and act as a committee of management fag" Ch 
its activities. Through a News Room which theigmifficu 
own work has helped to create, through music circl Ore 1 
voluntary discussion groups, brains trusts, filmgggp™<™t: 
lectures and other activities which they have helpdgg™* © 
to organise, they not only increase their knowledg ef 
and awareness, but also develop the art of workingste 
together as a community with a standard of valusqmmevould 
in common. jecidi 

A sense of community, civic knowledge and civikge°" 
responsibility were sadly lacking in this countg™pe 
before the war. These qualities are vital for thegggPot © 
citizens of a democracy, but they will not develop iliatio 
without a centre for their expression. Experience the 
in the Service suggests that the News Room might calms 
well be accepted as the nucleus of the town ani You 
village community-centre. The News Room Clu) T cou 





Parts of Hail the Conquering Hero are surprising] 
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MAURITIUS + 








This island in the Indian Ocean was discovered by 
the Portuguese early in the loth century and was 
ceded to Britain in 1814. It is the largést sugar- 
producing Colony in the Empire, with an area of 
720 square miles and has a population exceeding 
400,000, A branch of the Bank has been estab- 
lished ia Port Louis for many years. In addition 
to sugar, Mauritius exports rum, molasses, coco- 
nut oil, aloe fibre and vanilla well as salted 
fish and hides. The average value of the external 


trade of the island for the vears 
1935 39 exceeded £5,000,000 -per 
annum Those concerned with 
trade in Mauritius, Africa, the 
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he “* BANK-INSURANCE ” 

Group of Trusts provides a 
choice of freely marketable in- 
vestments spread over the shares 
of selected British banks and 
Insurance companies. Unit 

lers are free from personal 
liability on partly-paid shares. 
Trust funds exceed £15 million. 
Managers: Trust of Insurance 
Shares, Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
Units may be bought and sold free of 
Comm. and Stamp; and leaflet obtained 
through any Stockbroker or Banh 
Offered prices, and approximate yields 
after deducting management charges 2 
= Bank-Units wie ae 18/74 3° 
sa (40 British Banks). Post-war recovery is em- 
phasised by 34°, of Trust fund being invested 
in shares of Dominion and Colonial bank 
Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. 
Insurance-Units 19.3 38% 
(30 British Insurance Co's). A recognised 
“hedge” against inflation: rising prices 
mean increased premiwn income, 
Trustees: Williams Deacon's Bank, Li: 
Bank-Insurance Units 8/6 33% 
(52 British Banks & Insur. Co's.) This Trust 
combines the qualities of above Trust 
Trustees : Midland Bk. Ex. & Tr. Co. Lid 
Cornhill Deferred Units 
(87% Insurance,8% Banks,5°/, Gov Stock 
The only “‘geared”’ Unit Trust, speciall: 
devised for those who realise the soundne: 
of insurance shares as a long-term inves: 
ment. Appreciation (or depreciation) | 
these Units, after deduction of a semi- 
annual charge against capital of 4 of | ( 
is about double that of a simple invesiment 
in insurance shares. Dividend paid for 194 
at the rate of 1°9973d. nett per Unit. 
= Trustees: Midland Bk. Ex. & Tr. Co. 1 
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could then become the local community in action, 
a practical training ground in democracy, exercising 
an educational influence in its widest sense. Nor 
need its activities be merely local or national. By 
correspondence and exchange of visits with foreign 
countries it could help to forge links between the 
ordinary people of this and other countries. 

We shall not become an educated and active demo- 
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lucts of cracy by constantly repeating that everybody should 
divided yore. We shall have to do something to combat 
gtOWingimE ignorance, apathy and individual isolation. Many 
Pathetic have learnt in the Service to appreciate for the first 


time their duties as citizens. They have become 
accustomed to discuss public questions. They are 
now so used to a News Room that even a year ago 
one airman remarked that the R.A.F. Station he 


national 
groups, 

een the 

sense, 












both afi came from “ had not even got a News Room.” When 
ellectujfi/ the men and women in the Services return to civil 
Ojection a life it will be tragic if their education as citizens ceases. 


is inter-fm A News Room in every town and village would provide 
> music, the opportunity for its continuation and extension. 
Topical 119 Piccadilly, London, W.1. H. K. THOROLD, 

> Maps, Air Vice-Marshal. 
ision ¢ 
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WORLD AIRWAYS 


of wal ’ 2 

amples: $ir,—May I be permitted as a doubly “ hard faced 
Science business man” (chairman of both a shipping and an 
> literafgait line) to comment on your article Sovereignty and 


Airways. 

I find myself in complete agreement with much 
that the article contains, but I join issue on the proposal 
for the internationalisation of air transport. I suggest 


ed with 
S pride 
NViron- 


Cational car Pr aes : . 
fortablemthat this idea, far from minimising international 
ard fometiction, would merely multiply the potential causes of 
y 


disagreement. It is difficult enough to reconcile the 
divergence of view between nations on such broad 


sed the : 
: issues as those now before the International Conference 


naintain} 
rent fom Chicago. Surely there would be unimaginable 
h thergmdifficulty in arriving at a working basis on the much 
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commerce and industry, internationalisation is by no 
means impossible so long as there is one predominant 
controlling interest. Here it is a quesiion of 
individuality, not of nationality, and the criteria by 
which operational problems are judged are economic 
and not political. 

Apart from the danger to international goodwill, 
I submit that the effect this internationalisation 
project would have on British interests is worthy of 
close examination. Obviously, it involves a sacrifice— 
a sacrifice compromising the welfare of British 
industrial and transport workers. For us the develop- 
ment of civil aviation is vital, and anything which 
impedes that development is going to prejudice the 
workers in aircraft factories and those splendid 
fellows in the R.A.F. who will be seeking an outlet 
for their energies and abilities in civil air transport. 
It must surely be recognised that our interest in this 
field, like that of the United States, is very different 
from the interest of smaller nations with no aircraft 
construction industry and little flying experience, who 
would, nevertheless, like to have their place in the 
sun, and would expect full, if not disproportionate, 
participation in any international operating concern. 

Finally may I say that the business man is 
thoroughly aware in these days that his business can 
only thrive (that profits can only be made, if you prefer 
to put it that way) by providing service to the com- 
munity on the best economic basis possible ; costs of 
operation, including the margin of profit, have to be 
kept within limits permitting reasonably low charges 
for the service rendered. Any service run on national, 
and still more on international lines, may be equally, 
or more consciously inspired by the ideal of service 
to the community, but the incentive to economy can 
hardly be greater and is much more likely to be 
substantially less than is provided by the so-called 
profit motive. J. W. Boorn, 

Chairman, British Latin-American 
Air Lines, Limited 

14 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


WHAT CAN WE DO WITH GERMANY? 


S1r,—In last week’s NEw STATESMAN AND NATION, 
Mr. A. J. T. Taylor’s mélange of assertions, leading 
questions and omissions claims to establish that the 
Germans are different from and inferior to the 
British in their regard for freedom and international 
justice. 

““ Where,’ he declaims “was the German Glad- 
stone ?”’ To which, of course, it is equally legitimate 
to reply, “‘ Where was the British Liebknecht?”’ He 
mentions the opposition in this country to the Crimean 
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war, but carefully omits reference to the gellant and 
much more dangerous opposition by some German 
democrats to the Herero War. He asks, ““ How many 
Germans opposed Bismarck’s campaign against the 
Poles,”’ though he certainly could not prove that they 
were proportionately fewer than British opponents 
of the campaigns against the Maoris or the Matabeles 
(despite the High Commissioner’s censure of the 
latter). 

Mr. Taylor desires to convict the whole German 
people of Pan-Germanism. To do so he must ignore 
the Social Democratic votes against war credits down 
to 1914, the anti-war meeting in Berlin attended by 
more than 100,000 within hours of the outbreak otf 
World War I, the work of Bebel, the strikes of 1916-17, 
etc. And his suggestion that the majo:ity of anti- 
Nazi refugees in this country are opposed to the 
independence of the Eastern European peoples is, to 
the certain knowledge of these of us in regular 
contact with those refugee groups, definitely untrue. 

But why does Mr. Taylor so carefully avoid the most 
obvious facts of all? If the German nation as a whole 
is rabidly Pan-German, why could Hitler never win 
a majority in any free election? Why had he to 
destroy freedom of speech and press? Why had he 
to crush out all political parties save his own and 
destroy the free trade unions ? Why have the monster 
concentration camps been filled with Germans until 
the reputed total of their victims exceeds 2,000,c00 ? 
Why, when the German armies were still victorious in 
1942 had the Nazi terror to be redoubled agains: the 
Germais, so that it took 900,000 armed men of t! 
Gestapo, S.P. and S.S., to hold down the German 
nation? Surely even anti-Nazi Pan-Germans would 
have supported the State at such a moment ? 

Mr. Taylor’s whole selective process is rhetorical 
rather than scientific. May I conclude therefore with 
a question of the type in which he specialises ? During 
the shameful period of British history when the 
German opponents of Nazism received neither heip 
nor encouragement from the Baldwin and Chamberlain 
Governments, did either Mr. Taylor or I make 
a single protest comparable in sacrificial cost to that 
of the humblest German who drew his last tortured 
breath in Dachau or Oranienburg ? 
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C. A. SMITH 
81 Arcadian Gardens, 
London, N.22. 
RE-EDUCATION OF GERMAN 
PRISONERS 


Sir,—In a recent letter we stated that a pamphlet 
containing Thomas Mann’s broadcasts to Germany 
was being refused entry into German P.O.W. camps 
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in this country. We now find that the situation is 
rather that an offer which the Free German League 
of Culture (who publish the booklet) made in August 
of this year has been ignored. A printed receipt card 
was received from the War Office on August roth in 
reply to a letter and three copies of the book, and 
nothing further had been heard two months later. 
When, however, Mr. Edmund Harvey asked the War 
Minister on October 24th why permission had been 
refused, Mr. Thurtle (for the Ministry of Information, 
to whom the question had been passed) replied : 
“There is no trace of the receipt of any request. . .” 

Pressed by Mr. Harvey, “‘ Will there be any objec- 

tion to the works of Thomas Mann being supplied 

to prisoners of war?”’ Mr. Thurtle replied “ That 
is hypothetical. When we receive such requests we 
will consider them.” 

While it is evident that the letter in this case may 
have been lost between the several Ministries con- 
cerned, we cannot help feeling that if such matters 
received the attention their importance merits they 
would not be overlooked. Such “ silent sabotage ”’ is 
a weapon not unknown in the armoury of officialdom ! 
In any case, it should not be left to a group of private 
individuals to make such an offer; the officials con- 
cerned should surely seek out opportunities for breach- 
ing the wall of prejudice which shuts in the Nazi 
mentality. The Free German Movement in this 
country is, of course, anxious to help in this, but is 
persistently ignored. LESLIE MINCHIN, 

Progressive League, Hon. Secretary 

20 Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 


“VYING FOR ARAB FAVOUR” 
Sir,—The interesting article published on October 
31st, by the Arab, Jamil M. Baroody, em- 
phasises various aspects of Middle Eastern “ power- 
politics’? but does not discuss the basic economic 
realities of that turbulent region. It is doubtful 
whether there is much to be gained by overlooking 
the fact that the pressing need of the Middle East 
is economic advancement, and a raising of the very 
low standard of living of the Arab peoples. Neither 
power-politics nor the political peregrinations of 
Arab politicians truly assist in bettering the lot of the 
agricultural population who form by far the greatest 
section of the Arabs of Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, 
' Iraq and the Arabian peninsula. 

One would like to see combined Arab statesmanship 
fostering development schemes of electrification and 
irrigation, organising attacks on widespread illiteracy 
and disease and genuinely concerning itself with the 
well-being of the Arab masses. Your journal has 
long recognised the need for tackling international 


. 
problems at their economic end, rather than the 
political, if the peoples of the world are eventually 
to obtain “ their true and just inheritance.”’ In the 
Arab-Jewish sphere this general thesis holds good. 

Still, thorny political problems do remain. Jamil 
Baroody appears to examine the Palestine problem 
from a somewhat narrow angle only. The question, 
surely, should be seen in its fuller perspective: on 
the one hand the homelessness of the Jews as a people, 
and on the other the existence of five large Arab States 
with the future of the entire Arab people secure. 

In announcing some days ago his acceptance of the 
plan for Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has shown that he understands this 
situation, and believes that the demand for the solu- 
tion of a world problem carries no less weight than 
considerations of “‘ vying for Arab favour.” 

“ Holmleigh,”’ Alresford, J. C. WiLp 

Hampshire. 


WORLD MASTERY BY PAKISTAN 

Sir,—Pakistan is popularly believed to be the 
crystallised demand of the Moslem League in India. 
And so it seems, but that it is not so has recently 
been explained by its progenitor Chaudhri Rahmat 
Ali who published it as his prophetic view of the future 
of Islam from his undergraduate lodge at Cambridge 
in 1933. His scheme remained dormant till it was 
taken up by the poet Sir Mohammad Iqbal, who 
passed it on to the Moslem League as a fine bludgeon 
to bring the Hindus to their knees. But if it 
succeeds there it does not end there, for it is a thor- 
ough-going scheme for world conversion and world 
conquest. “ A new world will arise out of the ashes 
and embers of the old.’ That is to say, a world with 
its peoples and nations re-made, with its continents 
and countries re-mapped, wiih its seas and skies 
re-charted and with its surface and subterraneous 
wealth redistributed.’’ (per Rahmat Ali). 

Pakistan is, therefore, a twentieth-century crusade 
against non-Moslems, and its adoption as its main 
and only plank of the League platform is merely “a 
step’ and a “ challenge ”’ to those who stand outside 
the holy frontiers of Islam. ; 

The word Pakistan means “‘ the abode of the Pure ” 
or the Faithful as against Dinai—the land of the 
heretics and infidels. 

8 Royal Avenue, 

Chelsea, 'S.W.3. 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION 


Sir,—From his letter in your current issue regarding 
University representation, Mr. Stewart Cook has 
apparently not noticed that one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Speaker’s Conference was that “ every 
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person who has received or receives a degree, or ity 
equivalent, shall be automatically registered, and n ] 
fees shall be charged for registration expenses.” 

As this was an agreed proposal there is every reasog 
to suppose that it will be embodied in subsequey 
legislation. F. W. PerHick LAWRENCE 

House of Commons. 






































TRIAL BY JURY 

Sir,—As an expert on the matter, I find much that is 
wrong here, though without fuller knowledge of th 
facts it is perhaps impossible to comment effectively, 

1. It is impossible to call a jury who will be fully 
occupied all the time, as it is quite unknown whethe 
the pleas of “ not guilty” which demand juries wil 
be many or few, and there is also the accused’s righ 
of pre-emptory challenge in cases of felony—that is 
a right to object to a potential juryman which lessens 
the “pool.” But they also serve who sit and wait, 
and surely it is important to watch the administration 
of justice which one can help to refashion if one objects 
to its manifestations. 

2. “Juror” is probably referring to (a) county 
quarter sessions presided over by a lay chairma 
supported by justices, as there are no trials by juries 
at petty sessions ; or (6) to borough quarter session; 
of which the judge is a barrister and called ‘‘ Recorder,” 

3. There is in the cells a printed notice telling the 
accused his right to free aid and the method o 
obtaining it. 

4. Prosecuting counsel is not allowed to address 
the jury at the close of the case when the accused is 
undefended, and the Bar Council would have. some- 
thing to say were the matter brought to its notice. 

5. So would the Court of Criminal Appeal if there 
was any sign of the judge “ exhorting us to find him 
guilty.” Such a direction would be outrageous. 

6. “‘ Binding over ” unconditionally, I must confess 
I do not understand as the very act connotes a con- 
dition. The accused is bound over to keep the peace 
in a sum of money—usually £5—for a certain period, 
and if during this period he offends he is then punished 
for the former offence. 

The whole account seems a most unhappy adventure 
in criminal procedure, and I can only suppose it 
occurred in some small and rural district unserved by 
the bar or solicitors of quarter sessions practice. 

CLERK OF THE COURT 
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« .. he tended towards negation on his own 
count, as one side of the New England mind had 
vays done.”’ In this sentence from his cele- 
prated Education, Henry Adams puts his finger on 
the cause of all our discomfiture before the New 
England character. We are coarse and conse- 
quential—as Nathaniel Hawthorne also said— 
eccentric and positive, as we watch these 
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ee by the ti. Rousseau and St. Augustine 
stratiog onfessed with all the warmth of their blood ; but 


the New Englander is seen arguing and evading, 
otto voce, at the Golden Gates, too pure to go 
in, too Cautious to stay out. 

The Education of Henry Adams is one of the 
wo great American autobiographies. Benjamin 
Franklin’s is the other. They are Alpha and 
Omega and the strange, long story of the diluting 
and chilling of the colonial blood lies between 
them. The intermediate phase has found its 
Jassical expression in Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
The House of the Seven Gables. There is a stony 
coldness in that beautiful book, which goes to the 
bones and numbs one with the solitude it evokes. 
There is always a certain pose in these New 
England writers—they are English enough for 
that—but they are posing alone, whereas the 
English themselves had models. Hawthorne 
ound this infuriating. He hated the low Liver- 
pool tradesmen for having the model. of the 
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‘ sal middling gentleman to hand. Henry Adams 
aa belongs to a later phase. He is exactly con- 
nishedate™porary with Henry James. He never suffers 


from the vulgar because he never has to meet 
em; as the grandson of a President, and a 


t HE : : 
wie political aristocrat ef the revolution, he has assured 


it 
se tg round to stand on. Yet he also poses. He has 
‘fggereated and elaborated the manner of a new 
_ intellectual finnicking and allusiveness, that 


reached its most fantastic and impressive expres- 
ion in Henry James. One more New England 
hase has followed the death of Adams in 1910— 
the phase in which we have seen all the skeletons 
brought out of the Boston-closets and an All Souls’ 
Night of Freudian ghosts has followed the 
diffident and elusive footsteps of the historian of 
the Education with an indecent glee. 
But, as Henry Adams said, the tendency to 
negation is only part of the New England story. 
Aglance at all the New England writers, down to 
Henry Adams himself, suggests that their negation 
was one aspect of their dramatic genius : the more 
tentative, the more doubtful the person, the more 
dramatic the event. The Education is the most 
dramatic, even the most melodramatic of his- 
orical studies. Adams looked back upon his life 
as the privileged son of a privileged family, a life 
enriched by the closest contacts with the political 
znd intellectual life in America and Europe, and 
oncluded that Harvard and the best minds of 
turope had totally failed to educate him. And by 
nference, anyone else. His attitude to education 
ondescends towards that of H. G. Wells. But 
Adams was, the product of the eighteenth century, 
lost in the muddle of the nineteenth century ; and 
0 one had given him any notion of the equipment 
hich would be required to manage a world that 
ad given birth to an enormous new volume of 
ower. Scientific and technical revolutions were 
Uropping out of the womb of nature. Power had 
become limitless—though to-day he might have 
eflected that the power of self-destruction had 
Brown with it and hung over it like a shadow— 
End he was not fitted by education to impose a 
nity upon the new chaos. The sight of Chartres 
and the other French cathedrals, his stay in 
ormandy and Brittany, at Coutances and Mont 
bt-Michel, led him to compare the medizval 
ymbols with the huge dynamo of the Great 
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Exposition. and he moved towards a mysticism 
of energy. Adams’s emotion before the dynamo 
suggests to the suspicious and irreverent reader 
the sexual symbolism in Zola’s Germinal. Adams 
would not resent this: he saw, as clearly as 
Lawrence saw, that America had simply killed 
sex as a source of value : 


Then he showed his scholar the great hal! of 
dynamos, and explained how little he knew about 
electricity or force of any kind, even of his own 
special sun, which spouted heat in inconceivable 
volume, but which, as far as he knew, might spout 
less Or more, at any time, for all the certainty he 
felt in it. To him, the dynamo itself was but an 
ingenious channel for conveying somewhere the 
heat latent in a few tons of poor coal hidden in a 
dirty engine-house carefully kept out of sight ; but 
to Adams the dyhamo became a symbol of infinity. 
As he grew accustomed to the great gallery of 
machines, he began to feel the forty-foot dynamos 
as a moral force, much as the eafly Christians felt 
the Cross. The planet itself seemed less im- 
pressive in its old-fashioned, deliberate, annual or 
daily revolution, than this huge wheel, revolving 
within arm’s length at some vertiginous speed, and 
barely murmuring—scarcely humming an audible 
warning to stand a hair’s breadth further for 
respect of power—while it would not wake the baby 
lying close against its frame. Before the end one 
began to pray to it; inherited instinct taught the 
natural expression of man before silent and infinite 
force. Among the thousand symbols of ultimate 
energy, the dynamo was not so human as some, but 
it was the most expressive. 


Wells had egoistically rejected Marxism. Adams 
was simply negative and New England about it. 
Marx might be useful; but again he might not. 
Where Wells and Adams are united is in their 
fascination with the new scientific revolution. 
Adams hunted for a mathematic formula or law 
which might relate natural force and history, but 
one’s impression is that this was just a game 
invented by the negative mind. Adams’s real 
response had been emotional. The one-time 
Unitarian who had sloughed his dry religious skin 
so easily as a youth, experienced a profound 
emotion at Chartres and wished his emotion about 
the dynamo to be just as strong. He was on the 
verge of those theatrical feelings about machinery 
which the Futurists—those early intellectual 
Fascists—were to have. 

The search for education is the impalpable 
element in Henry Adams’s pilgrimage across the 
nineteenth century. We read him not only for 
the rare and exciting pictures of the things he 
saw, things like the growing quarrel with the 
South in Boston and Washington, the portrait of 
Lee’s son or the diplomatic battle with Palmerston 
about arming ships for the Confederates; but 
for his sharp, historical and telescopic eye for 
states of mind.' Adams was a naturalist among 
the politicians of his time, and his irony was his 
smelling bottle. Emerson and others had 
admired English eccentricity. It impressed 
them that in English politics everyone said of 
everyone else : So and so is quite mad. That did 
not impress Adams. A little less eccentric and 
we might have behaved more sensibly—and more 
honestly—about the Southern States. The 
young Adams moved about London in those 
years as discreetly as a ghost, quietly appalled by 
the brutality of English manners and more and 
more convinced that what a young man learned 
in England would be useless outside of England. 
One read Thackeray, thinking him a satirist, and 
found instead that he was almost photographing 
the people in the Clubs. It was all so mad that 
it taught one nothing. The clever young man 
who had seen Boston revert straight to the 
seventeenth century on the question of slavery, 
observed that in England the political leaders had 
been fixed by the Napoleonic wars. Fixed and 
ossified : 

From down the staircase one heard Lord Palmer- 
ston’s laugh as he stood at the door receiving his 
guests. . . . The laugh was singular, mechanical, 
wooden, and did not seem to disturb his features. 
“Ha! Ha! Ha!” It was a laugh of 1810 and 
the Congress of Vienna. 

Where Hawthorne blustered and grew as touchy 
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as a tourist, Adams the historian analysed: 

_Then came the journey up to London through 
Birmingham and the Black District, another lesson 
which needed much more to be rightly felt. The 
plunge into darkness lurid with flames; the sense 
of unknown horror in this weird gloom which then 
existed nowhere else, and never had existed before, 
except in volcanic craters; the violent contrast 
between this dense, m>ky, impenetrable darkness, 
and the soft green c. acm that one glided into, as 
one emerged—the revelation of an unknown society 
of the pit—mede a boy uncomfortable, though he 
had no idea that Karl Marx was standing there 
waiting for him, and that sooner or later the process 
of education would have to deal with Karl Marx 
much more than with Professor Bowen of Harvard 
College or his Satagic free-trade majesty John 
Stuart Mill. 

In London the eighteenth century held its own : 

A certain style dignified its grime; heavy, 
clumsy, arrogant, purse-proud, but not cheap ; 
insular but large; barely tolerant of an outside 
world, and absolutely self-confident. The boys in 
the streets made such free comments on the 
American clothes and figures, that the travellers 
hurried to put on tall hats and long overcoats to 
escape criticism. No stranger had rights even in 
the Strand. The eighteenth century held its own. 
History muttered down Fleet Street, like Dr. 
Johnson, in Adams’s ear; Vanity Fair was alive on 
Piccadilly in yellow chariots with coachmen in 
wigs, on hammer-cloths ; footmen with canes, on 
the footboard, and a shrivelled old woman inside ; 
half the great houses, black with London smoke, 
bore large funereal hatchments ; everyone seemed 
insolent, and the most insolent structures in the 
world were the Royal Exchange and the Bank of 
England. . In November 1858 London was still 
vast, but it was the London of the eighteenth 
century that an American felt and hated. 

But the American liked London best when he 
hated it—in that showing his English blood—for, 
in later years, 

The great city grew smaller as it doubled its 
size; cheaper as it quadrupled its wéalth; less 
imperial as its empire widened ; less dignified as it 
tried to be civil. 

After the provincial snobbery of Hawthorne’s 
tourism, the rich strata of Adams are a delight. 
There is certainly not a flattering note about 
England in this book; it even snubs’ us by 
writing us back into our history. States of mind 
interested Adams, not custom nor even character. 
When he came to London to help his father, who 
was Ambassador, the young private secretary saw 
us in one of our frequent crises of bad conscience ; 
a crisis which was most recently repeated in the 
Spanish Civil War. In that we might have taken 
Henry Adams’s American Civil War as a model ; 
the two pictures are mournfully similar. As one 
reads these enquiring pages, one lives again 
through the London of 1936 and 37. The atrocity 
stories were, then, hung on the “ brutality’’ of 


Lincoln, and there’s a wonderful picture of 
Thackeray joining in the outcry. What puzzled 
Henry Adams was not that Palmerston and Lord 


John Russell lied to the Americans and everyone 
else ; nor was he vastly troubled by the question 
whether they knew they were lying, as everyone 
else did. What he wanted to know and could 
never find out, was whether they knew what they 
were doing, whether they had a policy, whether 
they thought they were being strong. English 
eccentricity touched its depths, for Adams, at this 
period. He was puzzled, too, much later on, to 
decide why Mr. Gladstone should think his full 
recantation and confession could possibly put him 
right. Why should he get a moral kick out of 
it? The New Englander, one supposes, was 
hankering to fix on Mr. Gladstone the political 
equivalent of the Scarlet Letter. | 

And so, unstrung by his departure, Adams 


left to continue the search which was to end in 
the air, somewhere between the glass at Chartres 
and the dynamo of the Great Exposition. Com- 
plex, diffident, melancholy and original. shuffling 
the cards of history to and fro, Henry Adams con- 


sidered and reconsidered his hand, and came to 


the conclusion that he still did not know cnough 
to permit him to play. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Inquest. By Rosert NEUMANN. Hutchin- 


son. 8s. 6d, 

The Bachelor. By STELLA GriBBons. Long- 
mans Green. 10s. 6d. 

Simone. By LION FEUCHTWANGER. Hamish 
Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 


Where Helen Lies. By MARGARET LANE. 


Heinemann, ~-9s. 6d. 


Will this sixth winter of the war (already so 
dank, so gelid) still further numb our sensibili- 
ties? Spectators of the European reign of terror, 
our sympathies are getting overtaxed, and we have 
little to spare, for instance, for the subject of two 
of this week’s novels. This subject is the fate in 
England of the political refugee of some years’ 
standing—the individual Italian or Austrian, 
Czech, Spaniard or Albanian who took sanctuary 
here before the outbreak of war. How often do 
most of us now think of these lonely exiles? Yet 
they are everywhere about us: that man in the 
long overcoat you saw staring at the lupin beds 
in Kensington Gardens one day last summer, the 
man in the flat above you whose melancholy, rest- 
less tread keeps you awake at night, the woman 
with the German accent in the butcher’s queue, 
the dentist or the dressmaker who seems importu- 
nate. We have learned to be callous about them. 
Beside death in London under the rubble it seems 
a holiday to have spent four years in the Isle of 
Man. Compared to the lot of young Frenchmen 
or young Russians, one might think it a merciful 
dispensation to slave as a skivvy in a Midlands 
suburb or be sent by error to Australia in a lousy, 
overcrowded ship of internees. Imagination has 
been blunted by accounts of physical atrocities. 
If for this reason alone a first-rate novel about 
these sad expatriates is timely. It is not the 
journalist’s business to display the intimate sub- 
jective sufferings of the dispossessed or the im- 
prisoned. For this the novelist must take over 
the typewriter. 

Mr. Neumann’s The Inquest is a harsh and 
excellent book, a study of the effects of political 
fanaticism on passionate private lives. This novel 
is the story of forty-eight hours, the’ interval 
between the apparent suicide of a young female 
refugee in a Bayswater lodging house and the in--. 
quest on her body. A distinguished English 
writer meets Miss Bibiana Santis one evening at 
an Austrian theatre in Hampstead. A day later 
he rings her up, dines with her, stays part of the 
night with her; to be woken at home the next 


herself. His first anxiety is to remain indifferent. 
What was she, anyway, he reflects. Probably a 
tart. But he is quickly gripped by an urge to find 
out more about her and to analyse her motives for 
suicide. This urge impels him to track down all 
her acquaintance in the short time left before the 
inquest. The tempo of Shilling’s search is bril- 
liantly maintained, and the book presses on to its 
climax, his interview with Miss Santis’s Italian 
lover, a survivor of the Arandora Star. English 
readers may be surprised to find Huyton and the 
Isle of Man coupled with Buchenwald and 
Dachau in this Italian’s mind. But Mr. 
Neumann’s thesis; as I understand it, is that loss 
of freedom and of hope are in themselves the 
worst of evils. It is the barbed wire that induces 
despair, not what goes on behind it. This is an 
ugly and witty book but it is also salutary. Read, 
for example, of Charity House, that institution for 
“drafting middle-aged middle-class middle- 
European ladies into the domestic services of the 
British Isles.” Here the old lady who interviews 
applicants greets them with, “ Now, now, Emma, 
don’t tell me about that twelve-room flat or those 
five servants you had to wait on you,” or warns 
the weak: “If you don’t make a success of it, 
Gertrud, we might have to tell the Home Office.” 
I gather this is Mr. Neumann’s second novel in 
English. Would it be impertinent to remind so 
skilful a writer that even the English sentence, 
that lithest of literary instruments, will crack 
under a cartload of adjectives? Or that though 
it is indeed effective to omit all commas, it gives 
a certain flexibility to use ene now or then? 
Miss Gibbons’s Bachelor isa neat and agreeable 
novel. A “ Bairanian” (? Albanian) girl, a refugee 
from the Italian conquest, settles in England as 
servant in a small house in the country. Her coils 
of yellow hair and broken accent swiftly bewitch 
a young guest in the house, Richard, as well as its 
elderly owner, the bachelor of the title. Miss 
Gibbons’s refugee, Vartouhi, is bright, alien and 
given to such linguistic mistakes as saying “too 
also.” This kind of lapse, a perennial source of 
merriment to English people, goes better in a 
play than in a longish novel. Indeed, the whole 
of The Bachelor might well be dramatised into 
one of those harmless, uproarious plays that hold 
the London stage month after month. For this 
book is peopled with conventional modern 
figures: the young man with a scientific outlook 
who still can’t control Love, the young woman 
who expects to be asked to go to bed but is 
astounded by a proposal of marriage, the gallant, 
pretty, sophisticated mother of forty-five, the 
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comic, cause-ridden spinster. If you like them tosh 

here they are. i ques 
The opening chapter of Simone concer is & 

another aspect of refugee life—refugees in sloy fi in lit 

flight down crowded roads, the flotsam, not th 

jetsam. It is a tale of June, 1940, and the scen 

is a little white, dusty French town: The subjec: i Ger 


a sixteen-year-old girl’s patriotism, is a simple one 
Simone is niece to the local garage proprietor, ; 
rich man who owns and controls loeal road trans. 
port and has huge stocks of black-market petro) 
The uncle (who has collaborationist tendencie;) 
fails to destroy the garage and the petrol befor 
the Germans come, and so Simone does it herself 
She is rewarded by being condemned to the loc 
penitentiary, but she has also won the respec 
(no more) of a young Socialist lorry-driver who 
had hitherto been at pains to insult her. Had 
Mr. Feuchtwanger dealt with Simone on her own, 
this book might have been successful. As it is, he 
is determined that she should find her inspiration 
in Joan of Arc, and that the reader should char 
his way through Simone’s tortuous dream-world, 
which is dominated by her conviction that she 
herself has, in fact, become St. Joan. 

Where Helen Lies is set in England and in 
Ireland in the days just preceding September 3 
1939. It is a good novel in the safest English 
tradition, Dickensian in its reliance on subsidiary 
character and incident to refuel our interest ip 
the main theme. Like Mr. Neumann, Mis 
Lane describes a search—the search (at firs 
reluctant but soon willing and hectic) of Charly 
Denham for the girl he loved ten years ago and 
lost by the contrivances of his formidably worldly 
mother-in-law. But whereas each twist and tum 
of Mr. Neumann’s narrative is sharp and up 
expected, and the whole novel moves forward to 
a crescendo, Miss Lane leads us pleasantly, co 
petently downhill. For me this gentle descem 
ended in the rank flats of disappointment. Fo 
when at length Denham finds his girl (playing 
Desdemona to Irish villagers; a delightful stud 
of touring-company Shakespeare), she is ever 
more wonderful than he remembered but far lew 
exciting than one had hoped. I do not think i 
is sufficient for a novelist to show us the lovegmmre We 
lorn, the enchanted, only. We all know how the wn 
feels. The test of this kind of writing is to mak{meoes th 
the object of a grand passion as fascinating to wygpor his 
as to that passion’s slave—to convince us thaggheolog 
Lady Glencora could not have failed to lovg™ifitzGe 
Burgo Fitzgerald or Félix de Vandenessmphould 
Madame de Mortsauf. Miss Lane’s Eileen Oranjgstrolog 
is a thin girl with short black hair and a mackin- e ar 






















































morning by the police, who tell him she has gassed 
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tosh. What does Denham see in her? This is 2 


jon we are forever asking in life. It really 
is too bad of Miss Lane to expect us to ask it 
in literature as well. James Pore-HENNESSY 


- HOPKINS 
Gerard Manley Hopkins (1844-1889). A 
Study of Poetic Idiosyncrasy in 


With a Foreword by Gerarp Hopkins. Secker 
and Warburg. 25s. : 

There is something to be said for centenaries. 
Not that a hundred years in themselves mean 
more tham 99 or IOI years, except to the eye of 
the news editor; but in an uncertain market 
any fillip may be better than none. The first 
or trial centenary, that of birth, comes in time 
to lift a writer out of neglect; and should this 
celebration—as it is hopefully called—go well, 
a second and grander revival, comrnemorating 
the death, may be expected to follow. Without 
such benefits, and the help of birthplaces, plaques 
and scandals, the cases of unmerited decline 
would certainly be harder. 

The Hopkins centenary differs from others 
because there has been no intervening slump. 
Born 1844—that sets him in the same decade 
as Pater and Swinburne, and he died before 
either; but their reputation had begun to 
dwindle before his was even born. ‘The poems, 
published for the most part in 1918, have not 
yet exhausted their original impetus, so that the 
customary reminders and revaluations must be 
lacking. We go on reading Hopkins, or we 
have left off Hopkins: in either case, we don’t 
io back to him. 

Mr. Gardner offers for the occasion an unusual 
‘centenary commemoration’? volume (with 
another to follow), on which he began working 
ten years ago. It is the most balanced and 
informative study of Hopkins that has been 
written, and every page testifies to a lucid 
and hard-working piety. Some rather abstruse 
ails are involved (most of these have been 
eft for the second volume). Among the in- 
fluences, for example, on Hopkins’s development, 
wre Welsh poetry and Scotism ; every reader has 
nown this from a distance; but Mr. Gardner 
poes the whole way, learning Welsh and elucidating 
or himself and for us the points of Scotist 
cology. Is it worth while? Enthusiasts of 
itzGerald don’t bother with Persian, and we 
should pity the critic who found a knowledge of 
ustrology essential to the enjoyment of Yeats. 
e answer, in the case of Hopkins, depends 


partly on whether you consider him a great poet 
or not. Obviously those who don’t will regret 
the application of Mr. Gardner’s scholarship. 
But apart from Hopkins’s stature as a poet, and 
the importance we attach to elucidating his 
il, there is the freshness and particularity 
that ii to consider. He himself set his 
of writing against what he called the Par- 
nassian school (the Victorian romantics); his 
sources went back to the seventeenth and six- 
teenth. centuries, to the rhythms of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry; and in the twists and turns of common 
speech he found more inspiration than in current 
literary traditidn. Sprung rhythm—the most 
important metrical discovery of the last two hur- 
dred years—has its origin in nursery rhyme, its 
justification in Milton and Shakespeare. There 
is a sense in which Hopkins was right when, in 
a letter to Bridges, he claimed that he had more 
in common with Whitman than with any other 
living writer; but where Whitman divined by 
accident, Hopkins struck and found. Note 
the sub-title of Mr. Gardner’s book: ‘‘ A Study 
of Poetic Idiosyncrasy in Relation to Poetic 
Tradition.”’ The special pattern of Hopkins, 
whether expressed in landscape, criticism, re- 
ligious belief or the choice of syntax, was the 
result of exact but impassioned search. This 
idiosyncrasy leads to distortions when it would 
certainly be better both for us and for Hopkins 
if his individuality were a little less stubbornly 
ringed round; but taking the rough with the 
smooth—a habit to which he accustoms us—I 
cannot feel that this peculiarity of accent is a 
fault. On the contrary, after listening to Tenny- 
son or Swinburne I find a poem by Hopkins as 
refreshing as a real voice when the wireless has 
been turned off; and this despite the fact that 
I do not share his religion and dislike button- 
holing. By comparison, other poets, greater than 
Hopkins, seem curiously-unessential ; they are so 
often pulp and rind, he is all kernel; it is as 
though instead of Shakespeare we had only the 
utterances of Hamlet, so steepened (even for 
Shakespeare) in their inflexion. 

Thou hast a base and brickish skirt there, sours 

That neighbour-nature the grey beauty is grounded 

Bem... 

Wert then my enemy, O thou my friend, 

How wouldst thou worse I wonder than thou dost, 

Defeat, thwart me?.... 

Ah, touched in your bower of bone 

Are you! turned for an exquisite smart 

Have you ! make words break from me here all alone 
Do you ! —mother of being in me, heart. 
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The tones are arresting. Not that Hopkins 
willingly dramatised himself, or forced situations 
for the sake of the intonation, but the conventional 
wrappings of the soul—and, one may add, 
or the senses—are absent. The Self, for Hopkins, 
was a condition of living to be exulted in, under 
God, as he exulted in Purcell, a falling wave 
or the shapes of ash-trees. Mr. Gardner shows 
more clearly than any earlier critic how this 
love of particularity, grounded in belief, worked 
its way out in the vocabulary peculiar to Hopkins. 

In two chapters, “ Diction and Syntax”’ and 
“Themes and Imagery,’’ we are given fascinating 
examples of the ways in which words acquire the 
Hopkins stamp. Sometimes the source of an 
image is literary. 

Flesh fade, and mortal trash 

Fall to the residuary worm, 
is traced back to a Shakespeare sonnet, 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge, 
and a phrase from Chaucer which describes 
a stone thrown into water as making “a little 
roundel! as a cercle”’ is caught up by Hopkins 
into 

. raindrop-roundels looped together 

That lace the face of Penmaen Pool. 

Phrases and even single words in Hopkins are 
often, as Mr. Gardner points out, poems in 
themselves. After Shakespeare, probably no other 
English writer has given life to so many technical, 
obsolete and dialect terms. The “rash, smart, 
sloggering brine’’ snatches an expressive word 
from the cricket field, while chevy and bone-house, 
slang survivals, distinguish two of his most 
impressive passages. Hopkins naturally pre- 
ferred the home-bred and the unsmoothed to 
the coin handed down from one poet to another. 
A glance through any dictionary of quotations 
will reveal the extent of that “ poetic currency ”’ 
which makes it inevitable that poets should 
repeat one another, not only in -diction but in 
the ideas and emotions that cling to words. 

Mr. Gardner’s analysis of word-building is 
perhaps the most valuable part of his study. 
However often we may have read, for example, 
The Wreck of the Deutschland, be sure that Mr. 
Gardner will have read more carefully, with an 
eye that puts our slovenliness to shame. In 
other chapters, with the same meticulous scholar- 
ship, he discusses rhythm, metre, the sonnet 
form, Hopkins’s life and religion, and the devia- 
tions of reviewers. Hopkins had a discerning 
early critic in Mr. Edward Sapir; and no sottisier 
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in fuiure will be complete without this charming 
pronouncement by Mr. G. M. Young: , ‘ 

[Hopkins’s theories of metre] are as demon- 

strably wrong as those of any speculator who has 

ever led a multitude into the wilderness to perish . . 

the root of his error lay in an ignorance of the 

subject so profound that it was not aware that 
there was anything to know. 
Ignorant Hopkins! Learned Young! 

Hopkins will probably always divide readers into 
two classes, those who welcome him as a dazzling 
exception and those who put him beyond the pale, 
and he still provides a subject in which it is 
difficult to see the wood for the trees. Mr. 
Gardner goes from tree to tree assiduously. He 
does not aim at giving a new judgment ; he is, 
frankly, a weak critic of Hopkins’s faults. But, 
in the circumstances, a fuller or more necessary 
book .on its subject could hardly have - been 
written. 

G. W. STONIER 


REVOLUTION AND TERRORISM 


Red Prelude. By Davip FooTMAN. Cresset 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

Assassination is a dubious instrument of poli- 
tical progress. Whatever its advantages in remov- 
ing particularly obnoxious people, in the absence 
of a strong revolutionary party and a situation 
which offers that party the chance of seizing power, 
it is a very open question whether terrorism 
is desirable or profitable. In a time of civil war, 
when the old system is clearly in a state of dis- 
solution, the reason for armed struggle is obvious 
to both sides. But when the revolution has not 
yet matured, and when the immediate task is to 
create a strong revolutionary party, terrorism is 
far more likely to isolate those who have adopted 
it and scare away many who might have been 
their allies. 

This, perhaps, may seem an academic and im- 
proper controversy to-day, in a country where 
assassination has been bad form ever since the 
Irish adopted it. But in fact it has an obvious 
relevance to the problems which have faced the 
European resistance movements in recent years. 
That is why Mr. Footman’s book is topical, 
even though its subject is the murder of 
Alexander II in St. Petersburg sixty-three years 
ago. At every turn in this history of the Narodnik 
conspiracy one is brought up against the question 
of tactics. It is said that Lenin, on hearing of 
the execution of his brother for a minor part in 
the attempt, said: “No, we shall not take that 


roa@,” Though this story may be apocryphal, 
it is certainly true that Lenin devoted the early 
part of his political career to fighting the Narodnik 
influence on the Russian revolutionary movement, 
opposing his idea of a mass proletarian party to 
their theory of “heroes” whose exploits would 
arouse all Russia to overthrow the Tsar and his 
attendant bureaucracy. That argument, however, 
really begins at the point where Mr. Footman 
ends his study and I think it is one of the main 
weaknesses of this excellent and careful biography 
that it lacks a conclusion which puts Zhelyabov, 
Sonia Perovskaya and their associates in the 
assassination of the Tsar into their proper context 
in the history of the Russian revolution. Mr. 
Footman’s tribute to their courage, organising 
capacity and personal idealism—which were an 
example to which their Bolshevik successors 
turned for inspiration—gives an exaggerated con- 
ception of their importance and an inadequate 
impression of their limitations. 

Mr. Footman has chosen to portray the condi- 
tions under which revolutionary intellectuals lived 
in the Russia of the Sixties thrgugh a biography 
of Zhelyabov, the son of a family of serfs in 
the Crimea, who became the leader of the small 
group which for some years prior to 1881 made 
continual attempts upon the life of the Tsar and 
other high officials. The material for such a 
study is fragmentary. For his account of Zhelya- 
bov’s family history and his early life, Mr. Foot- 
man had to turn to an unusual source. In 1880, 
when one of their comrades was executed, the 
terrorists decided to collect short autobiographies 
of their leaders for publication in clandestine 
papers after the person in question had been 
hanged. From. Zhelyabov’s self-prepared obituary 
we learn of his childhood in Odessa and the 
Crimea. He was a brilliant child, and his master 
took over responsibility for his education. 
Eventually he was suspended from the university 
for organising a demonstration against an un- 
popular teacher; his contacts with the revolu- 
tionary movement so far remaining on a small 
and secret scale. Mr. Footman has managed to 
collect sufficient information about this period of 
his life to draw an excellent picture of his reactions 
both to the anarchist theories which were then 
spreading amongst Russian intellectuals, and to 
the despotism which stifled all initiative and 
forced Russian literature, as well as progressive 
politics, into the gloom of nihilism and frustra- 
tion. The book is episodic in form, which 
permits Mr. Footman to include a great deal of 
detail about social and political conditions, a task 
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which he performs with such considerable ability Me Nee 
that outside the memoirs of the revolutionarie best 
themselves I can recommend no better book for laid 


an insight into the atmosphere of the times. 

Consequently, as we follow Zhelyabov’s career, 
we are told much which has never before been 
available to English readers about the pre. 
Marxian revolutionary movement and its attempt; 
to overthrow the Tsarist regime. But the value 
of Mr. Footman’s narrative is seriously diminished 
by his deliberate insistence on “ personal experi- 
ence as opposed to ideological theory.” He is 
able to show why Zhelyabov and the others 
turned to terrorism after their attempts to build 
a political party had failed—and that is a per- 
sonal experience of considerable importance, 
What he does not show is the fundamental mis. 
judgment which the Narodniks made of the 
whole path of social development in Russia, 
Without such an analysis his panegyric of them 
as individuals produces a distorted view of their 
importance. They underestimated the signifi- 
cance of Russian industrial development, and thus 
organised the workers primarily to secure recruits 
for their terrorist groups and not as a revolu- 
tionary force. And, on the other hand, they made 
an entirely false appraisal of the revolutionary 
potentialities of the peasants. Ignoring the 
growth of capitalism in Russian agriculture, they 
regarded the village commune as an embryonic 
form of socialism which would flourish once the 
autocracy had been overthrown. It is not enough 
for Mr. Footman to try to offset this by quoting 
a “socialist” manifesto of the terrorists and to 
refer to Zhelyabov’s criticism of those who took 
a romantic view of the peasants, when, at the 
same time, Plekhanov—whose introduction of 
Marxism into Russia is historically of far greater 
importance than Zhelyabov’s bomb-throwing—is 
shown as a rather petulant and ineffective figure, 

Mr. Footman, however, is at his best when 
he is describing the details of each new attempt 
upon the Tsar or one of his functionaries; when 
he portrays the conditions under which Zhelyaboy 
and the others lived and worked; or the intense 
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emotional and personal struggles which went onfMholog 
in their minds. When one reflects upon th fir wo 


enormous difficulties which the terrorists faced 
and overcame with limited numbers and re- 
sources, upon their loyalty to the cause and to 
each other, and the way in which each gave his 
capacities without stint or question, it is impos- 
sible not to be stirred. As the story nears the 
climax of the actual assassination, the subsequent 
arrest and trial of the conspirators and, finally, 
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bestiality of their execution, the book cannot 
laid aside until finished, for Mr. Footman has 


. uten a biography which, besides being of con- 
career, Mierable value to those who wish to understand 
> been is a fine dramatic story. 
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NorMAN MacKeEnzIE 


THE OATEN STOP 


lish, Scottish and Welsh Landscape. 
Verse chosen by JOHN BETJEMAN and 
GEOFFREY TAYLOR. Frederick Muller. 10s. 6d. 
he reader’s first reaction to this book is one 
pleasurable expectation. Mr. John Piper’s 
t-cover beckons compellingly, and does Mr. 
jeman often fail to justify his tastes, one way 
mother ? The preface, perhaps, seems a little 
ined to forestall reproach: ‘ Well may the 
tical exclaim, where are Spenser, Keats and 


_ their firdy ? . . . Who are all these unknown cle 
ignifi- 7, >” A slight chill of disappointment f. 
i thus fin the discovery that limitations of space have 
Cruits MM the compilers to confine the anthology to the 
-volu-Biod between 1700 and 1860; as one turns 
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1 the pages Mrs. Hemans’s Sabbath Sonnet 
ngs no consolation for the absence of Herrick. 
miss the direct light touch, unmannered but 
nceful, and never prosaic, of the sixteenth and 
enteenth centuries. With the eighteenth the 
st traces of the out-of-door bluestocking can be 
rved, the curious yet typical product, like 
try clothes and week-ends, of the urban 
glish, who have made country life into their 
pst passionate hobby. As yet the pedantry is 
y zwsthetic, the questing eye looking for 
ospects either sublime or picturesque, observing 
Lady Winchilsea that “Salisbury stands 
test of every light,’’ not bird-watching. Later 
history intrudes with a profusion of wild 
wers, some in Latin, and one is reminded of 


tempt M@Bacock’s rebuke to Shelley for the seasonal 
whenfompatibility of the visionary nosegay in The 
yabor ion, 


tense 
nt on 
1 the 


bout fifty writers are represented in this 
ology, and the authors wish us to think of 
rir work in pictorial terms: as an inn-sign, a 


defined by the authors. Luckily, this is a picture 
book, and penton up by Mr. Piper’s lovely and 

exciting lithographs one continues to read, and 
reading brings reconciliation. 

Very few poets, surprisingly enough, seem able 
to catch the character of the different countries, 
or even of the three countries. One wonders for 
a-moment whether one’s impression of the infinite 
and subtle varieties of landscape jostling each 
other in this small island is an illusion left by 
the magnifying glass of childhood. Here Crabbe, 
of course, succeeds completely. He is the only 
major poet to fit naturally and entirely into this 
anthology, and no one else can compare in 
evocative power ; the fenland of Suffolk is etched 
in the mind with acid, and his flatness and stiff- 
ness, his lack of humour, help him to focus his 
object instead of blurring it. Beside this detached 
intensity most other writers seem rootless and 
remote, and even the Oxfordshire of Matthew 
Arnold idealised and literary. Crabbe had the 
advantage of describing scenery far from fashion- 
able, which he himself would hardly have admired, 
but which fitted faithfully his mood and talent. 
Like a painter making a portrait of an old, plain, 
wrinkled face, he was not tempted to embellish 
or improve. 

The truth is that few good poets have written 
much descriptive poetry, though many have been 
permeated by the atmosphere of some particular 
countryside. The greater the pity that we were 
not allowed a greater range of time. But there 
are many good poems in the anthology, and even 
though most of them are by famous writers such 
as Pope, Thomson, Collins and Cowper, their 
admirable qualities stand out more surely in this 
context, where the extent of their achievement 
can be measured by comparison. Several less 
known poems are remarkable in their modest 
felicity, like Charles Kingsley’s Christmas Day, or 
William Barnes’s Hill and Dell. 


. Where grey-headed withy-trees lean o’er the 
brook 
Of grey-lighted waters that swirl by the nook, 
And only the girls and the swans are in white, 
Like snow on grey moss in the midwinter’s light, 
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gaiety, the adaptability and the range of English 
literature have vanished ; the intense and pro- 
found engulf many small. talents who never fruit 
in this exacting medium. The blame lies with 
the readers, who have little time and many rivals 
for its use, and who want the distilled essence of 
poetry rather than a long mild draught to sip. 
But although few rifts are loaded with ore in this 
domesticated verse, we are enriched by many 
exact and memorable phrases, the “ impatient 
horns and tolerant churning mouths’ of cows 
(Aurora Leigh), the “starling claps his tiny 
castanets ’’ (Tennyson), and John Clare’s sunset : 

The sun is gone down like a wearisome queen, 
In curtains the richest that ever were seen. 
CRESSIDA RIDLEY 


REFLECTIONS ON GOVERNMENT 


Public and Private Government. By CHARLES 
EDWARD MERRIAM. Oxford University Press. 
IIs. 6d. 

American scholarship has throughout this war 
had a distinct advantage over British thought. 
American scholars have never had their libraries 
bombed or, in order to save them, had to store 
them far away from their homes. Consequently 
it is not surprising that American books, as far 
as documentation goes, seem to be richer and 
more up to date than similar British productions. 
Moreover, reading Professor Merriam’s extremely 
valuable lectures on Public and Private Govern- 
ment, one feels that the two realms of political 
action and political thought appear to be nearer 
to each other beyond the Atlantic than in our 
island. 

Professor Merriam opens his lectures with an 
immensely topical discussion of the similarities of 
public and private government. He draws atten- 
tion to the often forgotten fact that whether you 
consider the Chamber of Commerce, the Masonic 
Order, the labour union, your political party, 
your club, even your church organisation. politics 
is never absent from all of them. “Is there no 
petty bureaucracy ?”’ asks Professor Merriam, 
“‘are there no efforts to seize power in what we 
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Prime Ministers, their ministers, their bureau- 
cracies, etc., etc. The adjustments of all these 
pluralisms lead Professor Merriam to a discussion 
of the problems of sovereignty, not without an 
informative glance’ over four hundred years of 
history of this concept. 

The following two lectures interpret the new 
meanings of organisation and raise the problem 
of democracy and organisation. While the former 
chapter gives an extremely useful summary of the 
truly formidable mass of research on modern 
organisational patterns in the U.S.A., the latter 
chapter remains surprisingly vague. ‘‘ Hitherto 
undreamed-of «peed of communication and 
transportation,’’ writes again Professor Merriam, 
“unimagined richness of productivity, un- 
paralleled mass activities alike in government and 
industry, new knowledge of personal and social 
processes—these are developments still racing 
forward with unabating speed, along a rising sense 
of human dignity and justice.’’ Indeed? Pro- 
fessor Merriam himself admits that he is an 
idealist and an optimist. This is his great 
American temper, an attitude which I deeply 
respect, but do not share. I admit the unabating 
speed of our contemporary world, but I cannot 
see the rising sense of human dignity and justice. 
Knabe wirf nicht den Mut in die Schnelligkeit, 
Rilke warns us. Professor Merriam’s conclusions 
do not bear out his profound and sceptical intro- 
ductory analysis. So I, for my part, prefer the 
first half of this admirable little book. 

Perhaps after all the fact that we have been 
writing and thinking on politics throughout these 
years, sometimes away from our Toute and 
libraries or with bombs near and above us, had 
its advantage. - When death confronts you every 
hour, you are less apt to fall a prey to optimistic 
illusions. Our political thought may be less 
documented, but we see the realities or at least 
attempt to see them as they really are. 

J. P. MAYER 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Mozart: Symphony in G (K318). B.B.C. Symph. 
Orch., cond. Adrian Boult (H.M.V. DB6172). 

Devius: Violin Concerto. Albert Sammons with 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orch., cond. Malcolm 
Sargent (Col. DX1160-62). 

Enesco: Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, Op. 11. 
Philadelphia Orch.,’ cond. Ormandy - (H.M.V. 
DB6130). 

Strauss: On the Beautiful Blue Danube. N.B.C. 
Symphony Orch., cond. Toscanini (H.M.V. 


DB6171). 





BEETHOVEN : Trio in B Flat, Op. 11. Denis Matthews 
(piano), Reginald Kell (clarinet), Anthony Pini 
(cello) (Col. DX1164-66). 

BRAHMS: Intermezzo in B Flat minor, Op. 117. 
Solomon, and Rhapsody in G. minor, Op.’ 79. 
(H.M.V. €3406) 

THOMAS : i O Vision Entrancing”’ (Esmeralda). . 

CoLeRIDGE- ; “ Onaway ! Awake !”’ (Hiawatha). Web- 

TAYLOR : ster Booth, with Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orch., cond. Malcolm Sargent (H.M.V. 
C3407). 

BiZET : {The Flower Song (Carmen). 

Gounop: |“ All Hail, thou Dwelling!” (Faust). 
Heddle Nash, with Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orch., cond. Malcolm Sargent (H.M.V. 
C3405). 

The little G major Symphony of Mozart is really 
an overture, consisting as it does of a single allegro 
movement with a longish central andante. This was 
a form dear to the eighteenth century, and very dull 
it could be, when inattentively composed. But this 
example is a first-class work of art, sunny and full of 
inventive surprises from start to finish. It is not at 
all well known to the general public and is the kind 
of thing eminently worth recording, for its concision, 
clarity of feeling and melodiousness make it sure of 
appeal to even moderately musical people. The 
performance and recording are really excellent ; 
Sir Adrian Boult here achieves a sharper edge to the 
music and a livelier rhythm than his recordings have 
shown for some time. 

To the many requests for the Delius Violin Concerto, 
the Gramophone Company has responded nobly with 
a recording entirely worthy of this strange, unique, 
uninsistent piece of musical eloquence, continuous 
and real as a shaft of sunlight. 


Who’s turned us round like this, so that we always, 
do what we may, retain the attitude 

of someone who's departing ? Fust as he, 

on the last hill, that shows him all his valley 

for the last time, will turn and stop and linger, 

we live our lives, for ever taking leave. 


This is the most treacherous of alf emotions to translate 
into art—more treacherous even than love, because 
in its raw state it resembles even more nearly the 
art to which it must aspire. Wild with all regret, 
the moods in which we feel and listen to the inexorable 
weir of Time make rhapsodists of us all. But in 
order to be art, a rhapsody must be fully sustained : 
it must complete the emotions which evoke it, as 
Rilke’s Eighth Elegy completes the sensation of 
autumn in the leaf and in the heart. The golden shower 
of sunset inspired many, if not most, of Delius’s 
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music, but I doubt whether he ever sustained 
ecstasy of farewell more completely than in this wo, 
which was written comparatively late in his car 
(1916). The concerto medium suits the intention p. 
haps better than any other, for it enabled Deliy; 
invent a continuous cadenza accompagnata of whig 
apart from the short and (to my mind) otiose section; 
the inevitable six-eight metre, the entire work consi 
There are two main themes and first-movement fo, 
is loosely observed, but the freedom of the solo » 
is so extreme, and the transformations of the princi 
semi-quaver figure so continual and so wonderf 
expressive, that the sensation of listening to a y 
tained cadenza is overwhelming. The only possi 
excuse for this kind of music is sheer loveliness, , 
for once Delius is completely successful. We may { 
the six-eight section to be dull and mechanical, but 
final pages recapture the mood and carry it to 
conclusion which drenches the mind in colour 
light. The concerto is unlikely ever to find a ben 
interpreter than Albert Sammons. 

Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody is almost eq 
well played—indeed with an orchestral virtuo, 
that is worth listening to for its own sake ; but wh 
a waste of time and effort it all is! How 
masterpieces as brief as this extravagant and mon 
tonous piece of vulgarity await the lively baton 
Eugene Ormandy! If we must have this kind ¢ 
music, at least let it be good of its kind. Tricked, 
with every sort of Viennese gawdiness, and seeking 
impose itself by the spurious pomp of an opus numba 
this piece of third-rate Liszt simply will not do. 

The Blue Danube, on the other hand, has nothiy 
intrinsically phoney about it, but with all respect 
Toscanini, I suggest that this sort of music loses j 
charm when it is over-presented. A certain simplici 
a certain spontaneity, are essential to the gaiety a 
lightness aimed at by the composer. A huge sy 
phony orchestra, placed in a studio with a liberal ed 
and conducted with the poring anxiety suitable 













































ions 
the performance of a Beethoven symphony, coy rl 
hardly fail to make a piece like this sound overdress pyalt “ 





It is typical of the times we live in that one oft 
greatest of living conductors should lend himself 
such a malapropism. 

It is a pleasure to turn back from these modernis 
furnishings to a genuine piece of music-makig 
Beethoven’s “ Grand” Trio for piano, clarinet a 
’cello was written in the same year (1798) as the th 
string trios, and it is not inferior to them in matem 
or composition. This is in fact a superb exercise 
the high classical manner, and the performance is 
nearly perfect as may be. 

Solomon’ gives us Brahms in very restraind 
subfuse colours. I am not sure this is altogether 
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stage Where the pianistic writing is apt to err 


RESULT OF COMPETITION Noe. 


Set by William Whitebait 
The usual prizes are offered for remarks on 
conversations heard in cinemas. Limit 200 words. 


Report by William Whitebait 

The mass-observer has had a field day this time. 
Since the arrival of the talkies people have had some- 
thing to talk against, and the noisier the film the 
greater the rustle of conversation. My own experience 
(chiefly of the West End and suburbs of London) is 
that there are two kinds of interrupter: the inde- 
pendent talker, who goes on spooning or gossiping as 
though he or she were at home, and the voluble critic 
of the film. An extension of the latter type is the man 
who goes, as though to a wrestling or baseball match, 


767 


311 
end, and mother said not to go in mourning beeause 
of the dwarfs.” 

““ Maybe if I cut my toenails my shoes would fit 
better.” E, j.* 


By a young lady to her companion at the end of 
Citizen Kane: ‘“ Well, it was an interesting film ; 
and it was amusing in parts; and, of course, it was 
frightfully clever; but you wouldn’t say it was the 
sort of film you’d enjoyed, would you ?” 

During Ingrid Bergmann’s description of her rape 
by Fascists in For Whom the Bell Tolls : 

“I’m going to have my hair done like hers next 
week.” L. W. BAILey 

At This Breed: “Noel’s still 


Happy terribly 


” 


tained Whe side of muddiness ; but no one could call this 
this woes vulgar or empty. The recording seems a 
his cari jacking in relief. 

tion peloring-Thomas and Coleridge-Taylor are both 
Delius @& composers, judged by the standards of to-day. 
Of whi former belongs to the impossible operatic 
Sectiongirion of Balfe and Wallace, with perhaps a few 
K consisfiifr helpless accretions from Gounod and Ambroise 
nent fonlimas. In amy case the result is jejune in the last 
: Solo p and can scarcely mean anything to anyone 
> Princigly, “ Onaway! Awake!” is another matter. 
onderfuj juxurious harmony stems from Spohr rather than 
to a r, but in Spite of the obvious weakness of the 
Y possit section this is its composer’s most effective 
iness, all and has probably nearly as much appeal now as 
© may fad before the last war. Webster Booth sings both 
al, but ils with a nice sense of the stylistic modifications 
y it tomimved. 

Slour a difference between genius and talent could 
1 a betlllly be better exemplified than by the juxtaposition 
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ar and in each case successful. 


in the coda. 


ous than it should be. 


punod and Bizet both addressing themselves to 
ame task. True, Gounod is describing innocence 
Bizet the reverse, but the point of view is musically 
Both songs do 
ctly what they set out to do, but the crux of each 
Gounod’s is sweet but obvious, 
eas Bizet’s establishes the whole song on a level 
ling to which Gounod never pierced. Heddle 
’s singing is meltingly beautiful and true, but the 
stral colouring of Bizet’s coda is here less 


Biue Voice : 
B.V. : 
B.V. : 
ev. 


unit our way. 


iron. 
lectric fire, too. ... 


to barrack the performance. 
suffered variously. It 
winners, but I recommend that the prizes be divided 
equally between the entries starred. 

Grey Voice: Gas fires is better than electric. 
Well, I don’t know. 
G.V.: So cosy, I think. Human, too, roaring away. 
But your lectric is so handy. 
or anything. Cleaner, too, I think. 

G.V.: But dry. Fair chokes me it does. 
Much cheaper, too, electric. 
Depends where you live. 
Dreadful price that is. 
you pay, with your cooker and your washer and the 
Then there’s the wireless. 


is difficult 


Competitors have 
to pick out 


No matches 


Eightpence a 
Just think what 


If you have a 


chairs wi’ 


Woman to Male Escort : 
for the whole night—what did he think I was ?” 


, pry i 
EDWARD SACKVILLE West B.V.: Fancy letting them charge that much for 
shane electricity. 
ae one G.V.: Well, Councillor Judd, he’s on the Leciricity 
hoses j Week end Competitions Board, so what can you expect. And his wife... . 


implici 
aiety a 
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~ a py Taten: Nasege i . and to look at her you’d think she was as meek as 
e bff magazihes and annual reports of charitable a lamb. bawl ’er out!” 
table ions have a peculiar literary style of their own, G.V.: Our vicar always says... . 
7 - rly when’ dealing with the ceremonial visits B.V.: The end already. Pictures is such a nice 
a al pyalty and titled patrons. Competitors are asked change once in a week, I think. I. F. Parry* 
. . 


imself 


inet w 
the thr 
mateti 


se, be fictitious. . 


rite an extract (limit 200 words) from such a 
ication describing such a visit from which the 
ming reader may perhaps gather that the pro- 
ngs did not go entirely according to plan. 
nstitution and the distinguished visitor must, of 


SORSHIP REGULATIONS allow readers to post this 


B.V. : 


flying roebucks about.” 
Both 
hereoine’s dress) : 


Yes, I know— 
Well, I’ve always said, people who live in glass houses 


Mollie told me yesterday. 


** My dear, I daren’t come before with all them 


(Close up of hero getting purposely involved with 
* Gawd, 


“Paper said she was photogenic.” 


of Kings 


"is ands!” 
NAIL VARNISH* 


look at it, dear ?” 


brilliant, isn’t he, even when he’s shanming. . . . 


The Society lady was preparing for bed. 
anointed, face 
Ready at last, she put on a face mask, rather like a 
toothache bandage, which she bound tightly. 

Whereupon a voice behind me said in the darkness : 
“ Bet she won’t talk in ’er sleep tonight.” 


Empty seats abounded. 
down. “Dissatisfied, she got up and moved along the 
row to another seat. 
took yet another seat. 

Her meanderings brought this remark from a man 
a few rows behind : 
’erself.”” 


“Well, she asked for it, silly thing ! 
known ’e was a Nasty soon as ’e stood at attention to 


Coming out after the first performance of 
” at the Royal Opera House two old ladies 
began to discuss the film. 
asked one. 
was the reply, “ 
didn’t you ?” 


STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 


Hands 
finger-massaged, etc. 


greamed and 
Dore 

A girl came in and sat 

Still dissatisfied, she got up and 

‘Look at yon—playin’ musical 
RICHARD POMFRET* 

“ He offered me ten shillings 
I. C. Sau 

She oughter 


REDLING 


‘ An’ djou know I ’ung ’is clean shirt over the chair 
for ’im and the dirty old b 
’e did the same thing last week.” L. G. 





never changed it, an’ 
UDALL* 


‘ King 


‘Well, how did you like 
‘Oh, I liked it all right,” 
but I thought it a bit sad in parts, 
B. R. CARTER 
















ercise to any part of the British Empire (excepting Eire and “Sane > Fees” . ae 3 -_ : ee 
nce js ern Ireland) and to any country of the American Continent La Bohéme, Second Act. Iwo women appear on 
eee ee of Fy yw — a “‘ D’yer mean to say you never seen Snow-White ?” the stage. Voice behind me: “ Which of them is 
ws are 2dvise o consu os Cc 0 a newsa2 n . + ° 4 — 99 
wail attempting to post elsewhere. ” * Well, you see, it come when Uncle met his sad La Boheme ? Ee 
ether >» : : 
" Accommedation Vacant and Wanted , Accommodation —continued 
A T R EAT M E N T “LAPHAM, 2d. bus Whitehall. Single bed- | WO Grads. (male), mod. means, want ( 
sit. rooms from 22s, 6d. Box 6138. | furn. flat/connect. rms. nr. Met. Line 
ARTLY-furnd. accom., 2 mins. Sloane Sq. | Piano if poss. Box 6128. 
S R R H E U MAT | S M 3 large rms., kitch., 2 bathrms. Gdn. and }j’ W2: NTED by prof. woman 1 2 unfurn. or 
5 gdn.rm. Toletten months. 5 g7s. Box 6228. furn. rms. flat, N.W.3/8 or near Baker C. 
Ba EPLIES mislaid. Ptease re-apply “Room, | St. Box 6189. ome, 
ee treatment for Rheumatism has private house, sharing expenses with | ROFESSIONAL family urgently requires 
ASH | recognised for many years as | others, 25:. incl. Kitchen, gas, etc.” Pri. | unfurnished accommodation. 4-6 rooms, and 
1 ' 







of the most satisfactory methods 
ombating this insidious disease. 
fe a mild attack means pain and 
strated ced working capacity, and you 
5." HMRId act at once before Rheumatism 
@e 2 stranglehold on your system. 
) fay, a course of treatment at a Spa 
fe of the question for most people, 
helther time nor money can be 
‘ied. ‘ Alkia’ Saltrates, however, 
oy be described as a Spa treatment 
oT ur own home. It has the essential 
icinal properties of seven world- 
_. BBS Spas and similar beneficial 
AVE Sas a course of drinking the Spa 
S: A teaspoonful of ‘ Alkia’ 
ates in warm water before break- 
each morning will soon relieve the 
and, taken regularly, dissolves 
Inities in the blood stream and 
inates them from the system, thus 
~ to prevent regular attacks of 
matism. A bottle of ‘ Alkia’ 
‘ates costs 3/9d., including Pur- 
; Tax. Get a bottle to-day from 
dd chemist and begin your Spa treat- 
t to-morrow morning. 


KIA’ SALTRATES 
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0878 or Box 6227. 


FURN. 2-3 rms., kitchen, etc., offd. flat S. Ken. 


flat or house. 
Box 6232. 


Highgate village area preferred 


dist. Mod. Box 6304. ' I ADY pianist requires unfurnished flatlet 
] ONDON, 35 mins. Quiet bed-sit.-rm., with large room, kitchenette, use of 
4 gas fire, ring, vacant in Social Worker’s bath. Bayswater, Kensington. Box 6250. 


flat. 23s. p.w. Box 6207. ACHELOR, 39, wants home at once. Lon- 
T. John’s Wood. 2 delightful bed-sitting- don near. Young society. Alternatively 

s rms. Comfort and peaceful surroundings. 2 furn. unfurn. rms. Box 6242 

Breakfast only. MAI 6177, pref. before 11 a.m. ( FFICER’S' wife, teacher, prog., home 

—T. John’s Wood. To let furn., in large flat, | blasted, reqs. furn. accom., with without 

m sit.-rm., bedrm., sep. kit.; linen, china, | board, brd.-resid., etc., safe area, self & twins, 

cutlery, etc. Service, c.h.w., 4 gvs. p.w. Refs. | 5 mths. Send terms. Box 6233 

exchanged, comf.; conv., quiet. Box 6101. (GENTLEMAN Civil Servant), requires 2 

f ED, breakfast, 8s. 6d. Cash, 260 Gloucester | rooms, board, country, preferably Chil- 

Tce., W.2. 4 mins. Paddington Station. | terns. Reasonable travelling City Terms, 

CHARMING Bijou Guest House, h. and cy, | Please. Box 6249. 


a garden. Rooms, incl. breakfast and dinner, 


Where to Stay and Restaurants 


from 2 gns. Few mins. Marble Arch, nr. tube, A SHORT rest and change will enable many 
buses. 80 Maida Vale, W.9. MAI 1930 people to carry on. Lovely, peaceful sur- 
( ‘UESTS weled. comfortable cottage. Priv. | BE csi Al Tennis, Squash, many 
sit.-rm. 3miles Bideford. Partics.’phone | unique features await you at Langdale Estate 
Maida Vale 4961 before 10 a.m. /after 9 p.m., or } N.). Gt. Langdale, Nr. Ambleside. Gras. 82 
write Box 6139. } Ow N Produce, Vi-springs, mod. cony., view, 
'T’WO country-loving P.G.s welcomed period peace, flowers. Beadon Prior Hotel 
cottage, outskirts Sussex village. Double Salcombe. S. Devon. 
bedroom (h. & c.), sunny sitting-room, central | D)9ENARTH. “ Vegetarian Home” (S. Wales 
heating. Latest mod. cons. 12 acres. Buses. | coast). For rest, change and relaxation 
Mutual +e ‘and independence. Box 6244. Ideal sitm. Pisnt. hol. resort. Overlking sea 


wou! .D lady like free holiday at cottage 
N. Wales), Nov.-Feb., as companion 
to expectant mother. Box 6224. 
WANTED London house w. garden. 
air-raid shelter desir. Box 6160. 


Studio, 


TNFURNISHED fiat wanted. 
modern block. 


nished room 


Exc. cuis., Comf., cheerful, peacefl. Mod. terms. 
if 7 INGSLEY Hotel. Near the British Museum 
From 9s. 6d. per night. 
FAT any time from noon till 10 p.m. at Greek 
4 Restaurant (Jupiter’s Pillars). Fully licensed, 


46 rooms, good wines. 32 Gt. Queen St., W.C.2. Room 
*Phone Museum &48o. for parties. HOL. 6283. C. Demetriou 
YOUNG lady, out all day, requires unfur- (5 REEK Rest. White Tower, 1 Percy St., 
with kitchenette. Use otf J W.r. Mus. 2187. Open till 10 p.m 


bath, telephone. Friendly, tolerant atmosphere. 
Hampstead, St. John’s Wood dist. Box 620s. 


9 PR? ETA 


Classified Advertisement Rates on page 304. 








Until I knew what to do I was rather 
an unfortunate victim to colds and 
chills. Now at the first sign I resort 
to Beecham’s Powders. They really 
are wonderful! They check the 
attack at once and things are quickly 
alright again. Quickly absorbed they 
are speedy in action. They're also 
splendid for Headaches, Nerve Pains 
and Rheumatic Twinges. 
Prices in Gt. Britain (Inc. Purchase Tax) 
Cartons of 8 Powders | 4. 
Single Powders 2id. each. 


BEECH AT DERSE) 
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